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EXPERIENCES IN GROUPS: IV. 


W. R. BION 


In my last article! I said that patients 
arrived with a preconception that 
serves very well as foundation for a 
structure intended to help the group 
to keep its behaviour pegged to a 
sophisticated level. The preconception 
is that the group consists of doctor and 
patients. 

When men meet together, for 
example in a Committee, rules of pro- 
cedure are established and there is 
usually an agenda; the formality with 
which work is done varying with the 
group. In the groups in which I am 
psychiatrist | am the most obvious 
person, by virtue of my position, in 
whom to vest a right to establish rules 
of procedure. I take advantage of this 
position to establish no rules of pro- 
cedure and to put forward no agenda. 

From the moment when it becomes 
clear that I am doing this the group 


sets out to make good my omissions, 
and the intensity with which it does this 
shows that more is at stake than a 
passion for efficiency. The phenomena 
against which the group is guarding 
itself are none other than the group 
manifestations I described in the last 
article—the “ flight or fight group ”’; 
the “* pairing group ”’; and the “* depen- 
dent group.” It is as if the group were 
aware how easily and spontaneously 
it structures itself in a manner suitable 
for acting on these basic assumptions 
unless steps are taken to prevent it; 
just as a group of students may use the 
idea of a seminar or lecture on which 
to found a sophisticated structure, so 
the patient group has a basis for a 
structure ready to hand in the com- 
monly accepted convention of neurotic 
disability as an illness, and of therapists 
as “ doctors’. 


THE DEPENDENT GROUP 


The group concentrates at first on 
establishing this idea of doctor and 
patients as firmly as it can; it conforms 
to a strict discipline, imposed ad hoc, 
being careful to limit conversation 
severely to topics which are not impor- 
tant except in so far as they support 
the view that patients are talking to a 
doctor; thus would the group establish 
a sense that the situation is familiar 
and unchanging. 


It is common at this point to see a 
group insisting that the doctor is the 
only person to be regarded, and at the 
same time showing by its behaviour 
that it does not believe that he, as a 
doctor, knows his job. If the psychia- 
trist himself feels impelled to help 
restore the sophisticated structure by 
claiming authority as psychiatrist, it 
shows that it is not the patient only 
who feels the need of a familiar situa- 
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tion. Maintenance of a sophisticated 
structure is associated with the feeling 
that the structure exist; only pre- 
cariously, and can easily be overset. 
When watching a group struggle with 
this problem, I am reminded of the 
warnings, frequent in recent years, that 
civilization itself was in danger. The 
problem of the leader seems always to 
be how to mobilize emotions associated 
with the basic assumptions without 
endangering the sophisticated structure 
that appears to secure to the individual 
his freedom to be an individual while 
remaining a member of the group. It 
was this balance of tensions which I 
previously described in terms of equili- 
brium between group mentality, group 
culture, and individual. 

As I said, the doctor-patient founda- 
tion for a sophisticated structure soon 
shows its inadequacy, and one reason 
for this is that it is only a thin disguise 
for the dependent group, so that 
emotional reactions proper to this kind 
of basic group are immediately evoked, 
and the structure of sophistication sags 
badly. 

Why should this matter? In my last 
article I drew attention to some of the 
discomforts of the situation, and we 
may now examine a few more. The 
dependent group, with its characteristic 
elevation of one person, makes diffi- 
culties for the ambitious, or indeed for 
anyone who wishes to get a hearing, 
because it means that in the eyes of the 
group, and of themselves, such people 
are in a position of rivalry with the 
leader. Benefit is felt no longer to come 
from. the group, but from the leader of 
the group alone, with the result that 
individuals feel they are being treated 
only when talking to the leader of the 
group. This leads to a sense—the more 
unpleasant since it is associated with a 
feeling of asking too much and giving 
too little—that they are being cheated 


or starved. Relief obtained from the 
idea that the psychiatri t cares for each 
individual is unconvincing in a group 
which has been in existence for any 
time and knows that cure differs from 
a presumably transient experience of 
pleasant feelings. As each individual 
thinks he is being treated only while 
he is talking to the psychiatrist the 
session appears to all members to 
achieve progress at a most uneconomic 
rate. This impression is only partly 
relieved by elucidations in detail of the 
manner in which the dependent struc- 
ture of the group is clung to in spite 
of its discomforts. 

The essential feature of the dis- 
comforts in this kind of group is that 
they arise precisely from the nature of 
the group itself, and this point should 
always be demonstrated. 

When a dependent structure is 
prominent, it is quite common for an 
individual to arrive with an unpleasant 
mental experience about which he 
wishes to talk. The attitude of the 
group makes any consideration of his 
problem difficult, and -the frustration 
of the patient’s aims that this involves 
may appear a serious defect in this 
group technique, but against this must 
be set the fact that we are not concerned 
to give individual treatment in public, 
but to draw attention to the actual 
experiences of the group, and in this 
instance the way in which the group and 
individual ‘deal with the individual. 
There is a further point: group patients 
often arrive with carefully prepared 
statements, and talk only when they 
think they can participate in a manner 
of their own choosing. If the psychia- 
trist reacts as if he were carrying out 
individual treatment in public he will 
soon become aware that he is working 
against the group and that the patient 
is working with it. If he has the strength 
of mind to avoid this pitfall, he will 
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observe that the exasperation, at first 
sight so reasonable, of the patient 
whose pressing personal difficulty is 
being ignored, is dictated, not so much 
by the frustration of a legitimate aim, 
as by the exposure of difficulties which 
the patient has not come to discuss, 
and in particular his characteristics as 
a group member, the characteristics of 
group membership, basic assumptions 
and the rest of it. Thus a woman who 
starts off with a personal difficulty 
which she feels the psychiatrist could 
relieve, if he would respond by analysing 
her associations, finds, if the psychia- 
trist does not do this, that a to‘ally 
unexpected situation has developed, 
and it will be surprising if the psychia- 
trist is not then able to demonstrate 
difficulties of the group, which will 
include difficulties of the patient in 
question, which the patient may think 
quite unimportant, but which turn out 
in the end not to be so. This of course 
is quite common in psycho-analysis— 
the topics discussed are not the ones the 
patient came to discuss. Nevertheless 
it is important to realize that the psycho- 
analyst can easily make a blunder in a 
group that he would never make in a 
psycho-analysis, by treating the group 
as if the procedure were psycho- 
analysis in public. The psychiatrist 
should be suspicious if he feels that he 
is dealing with the problem which the 
patient or the g-oup thinks he should 
deal with. This point is critical; if the 
psychiatrist can manage boldly to use 
the group instead of spending his time 
more or less unconsciously apologising 
for its presence, he will find that the 
immediate difficulties produced are 
more than neutralized by the advan- 
tages of a proper use of his medium. 

In the dependent group, flight is 
confined to the group, fight to the 
psychiatrist; the impulse of the group 
is away from the hostile object; of the 
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psychiatrist towards it. Apart from 
this, group emotions seem to be 
associated only with transitions from 
the dependent group state of mind to 
one of the other two basic groups. 
The characteristics of this group are 
immaturity in individual relationships 
and inefficiency, except in the basic 
group, in group relationships—both 
conditions being countered to the best 
of the individual’s ability by pain- 
staking conscious communication. To 
grasp the full significance of these 
points it would be necessary to compare 
this state of affairs with the corres- 
ponding conditions in the other kinds 
of group. 

Except in the leader, fearfulness 
becomes the supreme virtue of the 
individual in this kind of group. 
Participation in this emotional field 
means a heightened capacity, as soon 
as any member of the group experiences 
fear, for instantaneous flight. Such a 
state of affairs is very disagreeable to 
the individual, who, after all, retains 
full consciousness of his desires as a 
fully grown adult. 

The group often structures itself as a 
dependent group in order to avoid 
emotional experiences pecul ar to the 
pairing and flight or fight groups. In 
some respects the dependent group 
lends itself very well to this, because, as 
I have suggested, the group can restrict 


itself to the experience of flight, leaving 


the analyst to experience, if he will, 
what it means to address himself to 
the problems from which the group is 
running away. This symbiotic relation- 
ship between the group and myself— 
the psychiatrist—serves to protect mem- 
bers of the group from experiencing 
certain aspects of group life for which 
they do not feel prepared. They are 
thus left free to make exercises in the 
development of sophisticated relation- 
ships with myself. I say “‘ with myself” 
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because early experiences of the depen- 
dent group at any rate indicate that there 
is a marked inability on the part of 
the individuals in the group to believe 
that they can possibly learn anything 
of value from each other. 

From what I have said it should be 
clear that members of a group in a 
dependent state of mind are finding 
that their experiences are unsatisfying. 
Anyhow their mood contrasts with 
that which they experience when, 
having thrown all their cares on the 
leader, they sit back and wait for him 
to solve all their problems. Thanks to 
interpretations I have been able to give, 
they are not able to ascribe their 
immediate disillusionment merely to 
my failure to do what a leader of this 
kind of group is supposed to do. In 
fact, if the group harboured any such 
idea, it could only be because I was 
failing completely to elucidate what was 
taking place. The point is that this 
basic assumption. and the emotional 
field which is its concomitant, produces 
it; characteristic frustrations, some 
more apparent to one patient, some to 
another. 

When investigation of the dependent 
group has developed, it becomes 
possible to observe the emergence of 
certain characteristics that now demand 
attention. The group always make it 
clear that they expect me to act with 
authority as the leader of the group, 
and this responsibility I accept, though 
not in the way the group expects’. 
In the early stages it seems sensible 
to think that this authority is based on 


the idea that I am a doctor and they 
are patients, but there are features in 
the behaviour of the group whose 
emergence in the course of time show 
that the situation is more complex. 
The insistence of the group that no one 
but myself has any right to command 
attention is matched by a firm sense of 
disappointment in what I do; an 
unshakable belief that they are justified 
in thinking I am qualified by training 
and experience to lead the group is 
matched by an almost equally un- 
shakable indifference to everything I 
say. 

If I take account of the emotional 
atmosphere of the group—and it would 
Tequire a considerable capacity for 
denial not to do so—it is clear that the 
group is not concerned to understand 
the point of what I say, but rather to 
make use only of such parts of my con- 
tribution as they can conveniently weld 
into what appears to be an already 
well established corpus of belief. 
Gestures, tone of voice, manner, and 
appearance: and on occasions even the 
subject matter of what .I say; none of 
it comes amiss, if-it can be fitted into 
this system. The group is combining 
to establish a firm portrait of the object 
on which, it can depend. 

At first it is not easy to recognise the 
features of this portrait, but even so it 
is clear that they are not the features 
of a doctor. The same fate befalls any 
other member of the group who is 
exalted in my place, with the result that 
individuals in the group, without 
exception, find that they influence the 


1 it has been erroneously said that my technique is based on n the leaderless group technique used 
in the selection, in wartime, of candidates for training as officers for the British Army. This is 
not so; a memorandum I wrote in 1940 was the stimulus for an experiment, carried out by 
Dr. John Rickman at Wharncliffe Emergency Hospital, which subszquently, became known as 
the Wharncliffe Experiment. The experience he gained there was used by him and myself as the 


starting point for a further experiment at Northfield Military Hospital. 
achieved by this experiment gave currency to the name “ Northfield Experiment’ 


The fame, or notoriety, 
This name has 


since achieved respectability by being appropriated to activities more in keeping with the sober 
traditions of discipline and patriotism for which the British Army is justly famous. 
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group in a manner capricious and only 
obscurely related to the thoughts that 
they strive to express. The endeavour 
that { myself make is to illuminate the 
obscurities of the situation in the group 
by clear thinking clearly expressed; it 
is at the best of times a considerable 
ambition, but in time it becomes clear 
that amongst other factors that go to 
make this a difficult aim to achieve is 
the hostility of the group to the aim, as 
an aim. The nature of this hostility 
can be best apprehended if it is con- 
sidered as a hostility to all scientific 
method and therefore as hostility to any 
activity that might appear to be 
approaching this ideal. Complaints 
will be heard that my remarks are 
theoretical; that they are mere intel- 
lectualisations; that my manner lacks 
warmth; that I am too abstract. Study 
of the group over a period will show 
that, although there is no need to doubt 
the capacity of the individuals in the 
group for doing hard work, the group, 
as group, is quite opposed to the idea 
that they are met for the purpose of 
doing work, and indeed react as if 
some important principle would be 
infringed if they were to work. I shall 
not enter into more detail on this point 
but perhaps, if the reader will turn back 
to some of my previous descriptions 
of behaviour in the group, he will 
recognise in the descriptions some of 
the traits I am describing*. I shall now 
suggest that all facets of behaviour in 
the dependent group can be recognised 
as related if we suppose that in this 
group power is believed to flow not 
from science but from magic. One of 
the characteristics demanded of the 
leader of the group, then, is that he 
should either be a magician or behave 
like one. Silences in a dependent group 
are accordingly either expressions of 
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determination to deny to the leader the 
material he requires for scientific in- 
vestigation, and thereby to prevent 
developments that would appear to 
undermine the illusion of security 
derived from care at the hands of a 
magician, or expressions of worshipful 
devotion to the leader, as magician— 
an interpretation will often be followed 
by a silence which is far more a tribute 
of awe than a pause for thought. 
When the group has reached this 
stage of development, the psychiatrist 
may think that he is dealing with 
“* resistances ” in the ordinary sense of 
that term, but I believe that it is more 
fruitful to consider the group as a 
community which felt that a hostile 
attack was being made upon its 
religious beliefs. Indeed, it is quite 
common to find at this stage that 
references to religion are frequent. 
Sometimes the individual identifies 
himself with the investigator, sometimes 
with the investigated. If he identifies 
himself with the investigator, it is 
noticeable that he assumes a somewhat 
artificially self-assured air, as if to 
indicate either that he were investigating 
an interesting survival of the past or 
one of the well-known religions of the 
world, such as Buddhism or Christianity. 
This air is assumed in order to avoid 
realising that he is investigating on the 
spot an emotionally vital * religion,” 
whose devotees surround him and are 
waiting to fall upon him. If the 
psychiatrist presses on vigorously with 
his investigation, he should have a 
lively sense of the hostility of the group 
and an emotional realisation of the 
vitality of the phenomena with which 
he has to deal. He must be aware also 
that he should consider not only the 
dogmata of the cult, but all related 
phenomena, such as the demands 


2 In particular :—Vol. 1. Number 3, p. 319. Vol. 1. Number 4, p.493. Vol. l. Number 4, p.493 
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which it makes upon the lives of its 
devotees. Some of these can be wit- 
nessed in the group itself: the stifling 
of independent thought, the heresy 
hunting, the rebellion which this in its 
turn produces, the attempts to justify 
the imposed limitations by appeals to 
reason, or, at any rate, rationalisation, 
and so forth. Other manifestations, 
however, become clear in the report 
which individuals give of their everyday 
life. For the “ devotees” of the group 
“religion”, rebellious or otherwise, 
remain “‘ devotees ” also in their every- 
day life, and it is possible to show that 
some of their daily conflicts are arising 


from their attempt to reconcile the 
demands of everyday thinking and the 
demands of their membership of the 
group as a “religious” community. 
The implications of this view of the 
group are great, and the more I see of 
this aspect of the dependent group, the 
more I am convinced that patients 
produce material in a steady stream to 
support the view that their membership 
of the dependent group, as a “religious” 
sect, exerts a widespread influence on 
their mental lives when the group 
disperses as well as in the short period 
when they meet as a group. 

I shall turn now to another problem. 


THE HATRED OF LEARNING BY EXPERIENCE 


If the group has to work constantly 
at maintaining a sophisticated structure, 
there must be a pull in the opposite 
direction towards one of the three basic 
Structures, and it is important to view 
the group from that angle. Before 
doing that I will refer briefly to the 
need for employing a technique of 
constantly changing points of view. 
The psychiatrist must see the reverse 
as well as the obverse of every situation, 
if he can. He must employ a kind of 
psychological shift best illustrated by 
the analogy of this well-known diagram. 


The observer can look at it so that 
he sees it as a box with the corner A B 
nearest to him; or he can view it as a 
box with the corner C D nearest to him. 
The total of lines observed remains the 
same, but a quite different view of the 
box is obtained. Similarly, in a group, 
the total of what is taking place 
remains the same, but a change of 
perspective can bring out quite different 
phenomena. The psychiatrist must not 
always wait for changes in the group 
before he describes what he sees. There 
are many times when he needs to point 
out that what he has just described has 
already been experienced by the group 
on some previous occasion, but then 
it was more easily observed in other 
terms, when, for example (to take the 
case of an individual), a patient had 
complained of considerable anxiety 
about “ fainting off”. Sometimes he 
had described the same phenomenon 
as “becoming unconscious”. At a 
later group he was somewhat boastfuily 
saying that, when things happened in 
the group which he did not like, he 
simply ignored them. It was possible 
to show him that he was describing 
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exactly the same situation, this time in 
a mood of confidence, which he had on 
another occasion described with 
anxiety as “ fainting off”. His attitude 
to events in the group had altered with 
an alteration in the basic assumption 
of the group. 

Neither analogy of obverse and 
reverse, nor yet the analogy of shift 
in perspective, really serves to cover 
the technique a psychiatrist should 
employ, so, to make my meaning clear, 
I shall use the analogy afforded by the 
principles of duality in mathematics. 
By these, a theorem that proves the 
relationship in space of points, lines, 
and planes appears equally to prove 
the relationship of its dual in terms of 
planes, lines, and points. In the group 
the psychiatrist should consider from 
time to time what is the “ dual” of 
any given emotional situation that he 
has observed. He should consider also 
whether the “ dual” of the situation 
he has just described has not already 
been experienced and described at some 
previous session. 

Let us apply this now to the observa- 
tion of the group: it will be remembered 
that I have described that after groups 
have assembled, but before they have 
become used to the technique, there is 
a pause while everybody “ waits for the 
group to begin”. It is quite common 
for someone to ask when the group 
begins. Now from one point of view 
the perfectly simple answer is that the 
group begins at 10.30, or whatever the 
hour is that has been appointed for the 
meeting, but a shift of point of view, 
admittedly of some magnitude, on my 
part, means that I am viewing group 
phenomena that do not “ begin”; 
the matters with which I am concerned 
continue, and evolve, but they do not 
“begin”. In the work which I do in 
the group, therefore, this question is 
not answered, although it can be seen 
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that, if the group cares to invest me 
with leadership of a different kind from 
that which I propose to exercise, it can 
readily assume that it is my business 
to know when the group begins, or, 
for that matter, when it ends. There is 
no reason why one should not give the 
reply that is expected, so long as one is 
aware that the point is of some import- 
ance and involves a considerable change 
of role, though this point may not be 
apparent just now. 

If, in a group, I have succeeded in 
demonstrating the struggle to maintain 
the sophisticated structure, I must also 
have succeeded in demonstrating its 
“* dual”. What follows is a description 
of the “ dual”, though at first sight it 
may be difficult to realize its affinity 
with the attempt to preserve a sophisti- 
cated structure. 

In every group it will be common at 
some time or another to find patients 
complaining that treatment is long; 
that they always forget what happened 
in the previous group; that they do not 
seem to have learnt anything; and 
that they do not see, not only what the 
interpretations have to do with their 
case, but what the emotional ex- 
periences to which I am trying to draw 
attention can matter to them. They 
also show, as in psycho-analysis, that 
they do not have much belief in their 
capacity for learning by experience— 
“* What we learn from history is that 
we do not learn from history ”’. 

Now all this, and more like it, really 
boils down to the hatred of a process of 
development. Even the complaint about 
time, which seems reasonable enough, 
is only to complain of one of the 
essentials of the process of develop- 
ment. There is a hatred of having to 
learn by experience at all, and lack of 
faith in the worth of such a kind of 
learning. A little experience of groups 
soon shows that this is not simply a 
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negative attitude; the process of 
development is really being compared 
with some other state, the nature of 
which is not immediately apparent. 
The belief in this other state often 
shows itself in everyday life, perhaps 
most clearly in the schoolboy belief 
in the hero who never does any work 
and yet is always top of the form—the 
opposite of the “ swot”’, in fact. 

In the group it becomes very clear 
that this longed-for alternative to the 
group procedure is really something 
like arriving fully equipped as an adult 
fitted by instinct to know without 
training or development exactly how 
to live and move and have his being in 
a group. 

There is only one kind of group 
and one kind of man that approximates 
to this dream, and that is the basic 
group—the group dominated by one 
of the three basic assumptions, depen- 
dence, pairing, and flight or fight—and 
the man who is able to sink his identity 
in the herd. 

I do not suggest for a moment that 
this ideal corresponds to reality, for, of 
course, the whole group-therapeutic 
experience shows that the group and 
the individuals in it are hopelessly 
committed to a developmental pro- 
cedure, no matter what might have 
been the case with our remote ancestors. 

My experience of groups, indeed, 
indicates that man is hopelessly com- 
mitted to both states of affairs. In any 
group there can be seen the man who 
tries to identify himself wholeheartedly 
with the basic assumption, or whole- 
heartedly with the sophisticated out- 
look. If he identifies himself whole- 
heartedly with the basic assumption— 
with the herd, as it were—he feels 
persecuted by what he feels to be the 
arid intellectualism of the group and, 
in particular, of the interpretations. If 
he identifies himself, as far as he 


possibly can, with the purely intellectual 
outlook, he finds himself persecuted by 
internal objects, which I suspect are 
really a form of awareness of intima- 
tions of the emotional movements of 
the group of which he is a member; 
certainly some explanation of this kind 
would help to throw light on the 
individual’s feeling that he was being 
persecuted by the group, both internally 
and externally. 

In the group the patient feels he must 
try to co-operate. He discovers that 
his capacity for co-operation is emo- 
tionally most vital in the basic group, 
and that, in the pursuit of objectives 
which do not easily lend themselves to 
the techniques of the basic group, his 
ability to co-operate is dependent on a 
kind of give and take which is achieved 
with great difficulty compared with 
the swift emotional response that 
comes of acquiescence in the emotions 
of the basic group. 

In the group the individual becomes 
aware of capacities which are only 
potential so long as he is in comparative 
isolation. The group, therefore, is more 
than the aggregate of individuals, 
because an individual in a group is 
more than an individual in isolation. 
Furthermore, the individual in a group 
is aware that the additional poten- 
tialities which then become activated by 
membership of the group are, many of 
them, best adapted for function in the 
basic group, that is to say, the group 
come together to act on the basic 
assumptions. 

One of the problems of group 
therapy then lies in the fact that the 
group is often used to achieve a sense 
of vitality by total submergence in the 
group, or a sense of individual indepen- 
dence by total repudiation of the group, 
and that part of the individual’s mental 
life, which is being incessantly stimu- 
lated and activated by his group, is his 
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inalienable inheritance as a group 
animal. 

It is this feature of group membership 
that gives rise to a feeling in the indi- 
vidual that he can never catch up with 
a course of events to which he is always, 
at any given moment, already com- 
mitted. There is a matrix of thought 
which lies within the confines of the 
basic group, but not within the confines 
of the individual. There is also the 
individual's desire to feel that he is 
master of his fate, and to concentrate 
upon those aspects of his mental ‘life 
which he can feel are most truly his 
own, and originate within him. It is 
this desire that tends to make him more 
willing to observe phenomena which are 
related to that kind of group about 
which he can reasonably say that it 
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“ begins ’’, rather than to the kind of 
group in which the concept of “ begin- 
ning ” has no place. 

If the desire for security were all that 
influenced the individual, then the 
dependent group might suffice, but 
the individual needs more than security 
for himself and therefore needs other 
kinds of group. If the individual were 
prepared to suffer the pains of develop- 
ment, and all that that implies in efforts 
to learn, he might grow out of the de- 
pendent group. But the fact that he 
wishes, even with the impulses that are 
not satisfied in the dependent group, 
for a state in which, without under- 
going the pains of growth, he could 
be fully equipped for group life, results 
in a pull towards group structured for 
pairing, or fight or flight. 
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HOME PUNISHMENTS OF YOUNG 
CHILDREN IN THE JEWISH 
COMMUNITY OF PALESTINE’ 


A Survey of Two Thousand Five Hundred Jewish Children 
ARNOLD MERZBACH 


This study is concerned with a some- 
what neglected psychological problem 
of early child development, a subject 
which seems not only to refer to the 
child-parent relation but, in looking 
forward, to influence it: the problem 
of home punishments of young children 
in those fundamental years of the pre- 
school age, 4—5S—6 years. The develop- 
mental approach to personality forma- 
tion acknowledges the possibility that 
subjection to regular bad punishment, 
like other early childhood experiences, 
may prepare the way to neurosis, 
maintain an existent neurotic condition, 
change normal social adjustment, and 
perhaps help to arouse perversions of 
the sex impulse. In full awareness of 
these possibilities the methods of dis- 
ciplining young children have been 
locally investigated. These results may 
be of broader interest, both because of 
the wide scope of the problem in general 
and the fact that comprehensive in- 
vestigations into home conditions of 
young children have not yet been made 
in Palestine from a medico-psycho- 
logical point of view. 

- In consideration of the fact that the 
Jewish section of Palestine is not 


homogeneous but consists of a popula- 
tion of greatly differentiated cultural 
origin living in loose relation, the prob- 
lem may be of further interest from a 
sociological standpoint as _ well. 
Different cultures — European and 
Oriental—meet, and various educa- 
tional standards exist side by side. It 
may be said that cultural variety, or 
even divergency, is to a certain extent 
similar to situations known in other 
countries of mixed culture. A descrip- 
tion of the different ways of life inside 
the whole of the Jewish community 
and the resulting differentiation of 
psychological attitude, of perception of 
everyday probiems, of professional 
choice, of home life and habits is, 
however, beyond the scope of this paper. 

In Jerusalem, Haifa, and a number 
of small towns (having the character of 
settlements in rural districts) 2,500 cases 
have been investigated. Information 
was furnished on special report forms 
filled out by kindergarten teachers or 
by school health and social service 
nurses who had been instructed in the 
necessary task. These trained workers, 
who are under supervision of the local 
school physicians and the Jerusalem 


1 This paper was read at the Fourth School Hygiene Congress in oye ~ Abby Aviv, 1945). 
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Center of the School Hygiene Depart- 
ment’, keep touch with parents inter- 


viewed and base their information upon 
knowledge of the child’s home life. 


METHODOLOGICAL REMARKS 


Child Material 

The investigated material included 
only children living with their families. 
It did not include children living with 
their parents in collective agricultural 
settlements, who usually spend most of 
the day in special children’s homes 
under the supervision of a trained 
female educator, and are with their 
parents only.a short time each day. 
The structure of these educational 
habits is different in the various groups 
of collectives (so-called kibbutzmi). 

Furthermore, the investigated 
material did not include children who do 
not attend school (there is no obligatory 
school law in Palestine); some of them 
attended the Talmud-Thora (orthodox 
Thora Schools), for boys only, where 
religious instruction is begun at a very 
early age. Most of the children in the 
religious schools of this type were not 
under medical or psychological super- 
vision and, even where they were, they 
had no contact with kindergarten 
teachers. A few of our cases were 
illiterate or neglected children. The 
investigated cases were therefore taken 
from the section of “ normal” (from 
the social point of view) development, 
viz.: school (or Talmud-Thora) regist- 
tation with previous kindergarten- 
school education. Only such material 


was used in this investigation. 

Thirdly, child material from the 
Municipality of Tel Aviv was not 
included, as this town has educational 
autonomy, and is not therefore under 
the supervision of the Jerusalem School 
Hygiene Centre. 


Details of Query 

The general blanks contain a number 
of educational and __ sociological 
questions of a psychological character. 
There are questions such as the follow- 
ing regarding child punishment: 
Interest of Parents in their Children; 
Interest in Educational Questions; 
Home Behaviour of Child (Details are 
sought); Affective State; Educational 
Methods; Does the Child Get Rewards 
—Regular Punishments—What—Who? 

The kindergarten teachers are taught 
to give detailed descriptions and obser- 
vations (using special letters, too). The 
method of asking specially determined 
questions about punishment is avoided; 
it is only used as to statements about 
well-known child faults and misbe- 
haviour. No opportunity is given for 
categorizing judgments by the kinder- 
garten teachers about punishments. 

The classification and arrangement 
of the methods of punishment is made 
centrally by the investigator himself, 


2 A form is completed for every child reaching school age. The information obtained first serves 
as material for the medical school entrance examination of the children, particularly in order 
to decide their need for special care or supervision. Furthermore, the descriptions compiled 
from these forms are intended in a general way for use in considering the medical, psychological 


and social complexion of the child’s environment. From time to time conferences are held by - 


the school medical officers, the kindergarten teachers, and the teachers of the primary classes. 
There the special cases and questions are discussed and requisite instructions are given in — 
to secure unity in the deciding points of view. Moreover, the information given is examined a 
such times. Thus, cooperation secured, the data obtained are apparently reliable. In pon bo 
cases the teachers themselves apply to the Medical Center for guidance. 
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and the given information is examined. 
The classification of the various social 
groups, such as the different Oriental 
congregations, is known and usual in 
Palestine. Each child is classified in 
this way by special questioning. In 
case of different origin of the two 
parents, the congregation amid which 
the family lives is the criterion. 
Some tables show the column: 
** Answer Omitted”. This is accepted 
as meaning that the parent, or whoever 
was questioned, refused to give infor- 
mation and that, in this or similar way, 
the teacher could not judge the real 
state of home punishment. Usually the 
refusal to answer is a confession of both 
guilt and shame. 


Terminological Explanations 

The various kinds of punishments 
are classified according to their psycho- 
logical effect on the young child into 
severe and other (poo: and good) 
methods. 

Severe methods are spanking (which 
does not mean occasional slapping but 
more frequent slapping, beating, 
thrashing or some other form of attack 
by hand or instrument) and other 
special methods such as tying with a 
rope, locking up, deprivation of a meal. 
banishment from home for some time, 
Threat to use one or more of these 
methods is also considered as a severe 
method of punishment. It is stressed 
that kindergarten teachers in many 
cases reported the combination of one 
of the above methods of punishment 
together with threat. 

All these methods were listed in 
special columns. For better clarity of 
the tables of this review, all the figures 
of severe methods were summarized 
up to a total, and only the numbers on 
spanking are given in a separate column. 
The tables concerned are to be read in 
such a way that the figures given about 
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spanking are included in the total of 
severe punishment, and the difference 
between this total and spanking is the 
total of other severe punishments, each 
single figure being relatively small. 

The poor methods are characterized 
by the various forms of scolding. By 
scolding we refer to an emotional 
outburst of a parent, and/or a sharp 
reprimand, also accompanied by some 
slaps on the backside. In such cases the 
reaction of a young child is usually a 
sudden outbreak of crying whereupon 
it is calmed or even caressed by the 
punishing parent, or or left to 
itself to sob. 

The good methods are reasoning or 
deprivation of some pleasure. They 
need no explanation except to mention 
that no uncontrollable emotional out- 
break on the side of the parent is 
involved. 

The cases in which different kinds of 
punishment are applied are registered 
in the column of the comparatively 
severest penalty. Each case appears 
only once. 

Time Factors 

The investigation was made in 1943 
with the children beginning school. 
These children were born in the years 
1938, 1937 and 1936. The observation 
period in kindergarten and primary 
school is from one to three years. There 
were no war influences to content with, 
as Palestine had practically been spared 
direct attack. 

The interim development is charac- 
terized by two factors. On the one hand 
the endeavours of school hygiene 
workers and kindergarten ‘teachers in 
influencing parents in psychology seem 
to have increased, partly as a result of 
this paper which was read at the Fourth 
School Hygiene Congress in Palestine 
(Tel Aviv, 1945). On the other hand, 
post-war conditions and growing social 
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tasks may have paralyzed these in- 
fluences. It is assumed, therefore, that 


the results of this survey have not 
changed during the past few years. 


RESULTS 


General Results 

The general results are to be seen in 
Tables 1, 2. 6. 

Only 22.7 per cent of the pre-school 
children of our inquiry seemed to be 
free of punishment. In 72 per cent of 
cases the parents conceded that they 
punished their children. It is em- 
phasized that this medium figure (Table 
1) shows only small deviations in the 
various places where this query has 
been made and, therefore, seems to be 
teliable and constant. The psycho- 
logical question arises—what does this 
figure mean? Is the conduct of the 
average Jewish child of the four to five 
to six year group likely to be so mis- 
chievous as to require the punishing of 
three out of every four children? Or, 
perhaps, can we assume that among 
parents the habit of inflicting punish- 
ment is established as a most common 
reaction on, or even action against, 
disliked behaviour of their children? 
The answers to these questions cannot 
generally be given, but the analysis of 
our general statements suggests some- 
thing that is concrete and significant. 

If, first of all, we turn to the dis- 
ciplining methods generally applied, we 
find that no less that 54 per cent of all 
children are punished in a very effective 
manner such as spanking, locking up, 
tying up, deprivation of food or banish- 
ment from home. There seems to be 
no doubt that these methods are 
“severe ’’ methods. In other words, 
of the 72 per cent of cases out of 2,500 
where the parents admitted that they 
were using punishment, these severe 
methods were applied to nearly three 
out of every four children punished 
(exactly 73.0 per cent). These figures 


clearly show a tendency of the parents 
to use strong educational measures. 
Are we then justified in assuming that 
many Jewish children in Palestine have 
a difficult start in life? 

It is remarkable that spanking alone 
occurred in 40.0 per cent of all cases 
(55.0 per cent of the punished). Spank- 
ing then is the prevailing method of 
severe punishment. It was not seldom 
found to be cruel. 

Just one sixth of all children received 
only those punishments which we 
registered as “‘ poor methods”, such 
as scolding, threatening, ignoring, 
refusing to speak to (18.3 per cent). 
It is again stressed that emotional out- 
bursts and threatening were often found 
to be concomitants of spanking and 
other severe methods and, if so, were 
not registered specially. 

This general survey gives rise to the 
special question of whether the propor- 
tions of severe and poor punishments 
are equal in all classes. Have we 
evidence that those punishments are 
more common in certain well defined 
social “groups of the population, and 
less in others? And is the same the 
case for mild punishing habits? 
Generally speaking, it is remarkable 
that in no more than 6.4 per cent. of all 
cases these psychologically desirable 
kinds of punishment only prevailed. 


Group Differences 

Indeed, it was found that there were 
certain characteristic group differences 
which concerned both the frequency of 
punishment and the methods applied. 
These differences, being sometimes 
small but common—and usually im- 
pressive—correspond to the different 
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cultural and-living conditions of the 
social environments in which the 
children grew up. We differentiated 
(1) between the European and Oriental 
sections of the Jewish community in 
Palestine; (2) between the cities and 
the smaller rural towns; (3) between 
the various Oriental groups; and (4) 
we investigated the relation of the 
punishing habits of these groups to the 
sex difference of the children con- 
cerned. 


Differences of Parents’ Origin 

The difference in punishing habits 
between parents of European and 
Oriental origin is most marked. The 
main differences are given in Tables 3, 
6, 7. These were prepared from 
Jerusalem cases, as preference was 
given to items on which personal and 
exact information had been obtained. 
The number of cases compared is 
about equally divided between two 
groups of Europeans and Orientals 
(344 to 336), and there is no doubt that 
the two groups are representative. It 
may be added that the Oriental group 
was one of children from various 
smaller congregations, and that the 
striking differences in punishing habits 
between Occidentals and Orientals 
would have been much more extreme 
had we not included the congregation 
of the Sephardin (Spaniards) in the 
Oriental group who, as we shall see 
later, form the only Oriental group with 
assimilationist tendencies to European 
culture and living conditions. In spite 
of this special tendency, the whole 
Oriental group composes a separate 
and well defined unit, and it may be 
mentioned that marriages between mem- 
bers of the European and Oriental group 
occur only occasionally, even today. 
As for the large number of children 
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in Oriental families, it is stressed that 
each investigated family was represented 
by one child only, and that thus our 
inquiry method satisfied the require- 
ment of being ‘extensive rather than 
intensive, and that ‘...as many 
families as possible were included, in 
order to get a representative group.* 

Comparison between the two groups 
of different origin and different social 
habits offers the following main 
differences. 

Cases of non-punishment are more 
frequent in European than in Oriental 
families, the relation being 4 to 3. The 
different kinds of punishment applied 
are marks of the educational habits 
of the parents of the two groups. 
Spanking, for example, occurred in only 
24.4 per cent of all cases among Euro- 
peans, whereas in Oriental families it 
was 46.1 per cent, which means that 
spanking is almost twice as frequent 
among Orientals as with Europeans. 
In the total of severe methods (spanking 
included) the respective figures were 
37.9 per cent and 61.0 per cent, the 
relation being somewhat less than 
double, which means that the other 
severe methods, most of them appar- 
ently cruel, are less applied by European 
parents, who prefer spanking when they 
believe that an effective method stronger 
than ordinary disciplining is needed. 
Analysis of these other strong methods 
(not given in special columns in this 
study; cf. the Hebrew publication) 
shows some further characteristic com- 
munity differences from a psychological 
standpoint: European parents prefer 
isolation or locking up a child, whereas 
Orientals seem to prefer such methods 
as banishing or expelling the child from 
home or sometimes tying it with a rope. 
Spanking itself is executed in a cruel 
way by Oriental parents: instruments, 


3 The Committee on the Infant and Pre-School Child. White House Conference on Child Health 
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even iron rods or chains, were used in 
some cases. As to the middle group 
of punishing habits, it seemed that 
scolding alone or other “ poor” 
methods are used in the same percen- 
tage by European and Oriental parents, 
but it must be noted that all the situa- 
tions which involve the Oriental father 
or mother are more heavily weighted 
with emotional tension than in 
European families, and among Orientals 
themselves as we move into lower 
cultural groupings. 

The information presented in Table 
3 shows another difference between 
Europeans and Orientals that is very 
remarkable from a psychological stand- 
point. It was obvious, from an analysis 
of the replies, that some parents would 
not admit that their children were 
punished. This proportion of “* Omis- 
sions ’ was found to be different in the 
two groups: among Europeans it was 
16.6 per cent and among Orientals 7.2 
per cent. This discrepancy may be 
explained by the fact that a European 
parent who spanks his child may be 
ashamed to confess that he does so, 
perhaps feeling that he errs in so doing, 
whereas an Oriental parent simply tells 
what happens, without any doubting 
as to his being right and the child being 
wrong. The former perceives the 
educational relation, the latter does not. 
It occasionally occurs that a primitive 
Oriental mother spontaneously comes 
to the doctor or nurse, and complains 
in the presence of the child—who 
weeps and has obviously been punished 
—that the youngster is a bad child and 
worries his parents to death. 


Special Differences among Orientals 
Table 4 shows that special differences 
seem to exist between the various 
Oriental groups. They may be classified 
according to their countries of origin 


(For statistical purposes various units 
with similar conditions were joined.) 
The category, “ Spaniards” (Sephar- 
dim), embraces Mediterraneans, Greeks, 
Spaniards, etc. “Others” comprise 
smaller units, such as the Bokharians, 


In the middle group of poor methods, 


ee Moroccans, Turks, Syrians. The largest | 
Gee proportion of spanking and other bad | 
ee penalties was found among Persian 3 
and Baghdadian Jews (58.9 per cent | 
eo spanking, 67.5 per cent total of severe 
eee punishments); and, on the other hand, | 
they show the largest number of non- 
mee punishments (28.5 per cent). These | 
oe extremes indicate the important sup- 
= position that such parents, to a greater 
ae extent than others, do not seem to 
Ape conduct of their young children, but if 

Hoe are most effective in their eyes. It is 
foe “Spaniards”, whose social status 
ee ranges between that of Orientals and 
Europeans, represent the only group 
eo among Orientals who make fair use of 
a. mild punishments (10.8 per cent). The 
sae other groups, except the Bokharians, 
tee do not apply mild punishments at all. 
ee in Tablés 5 and 6. It would appear ° 
Nee that, within the limits of pre-school age, 
on Oriental parents make no difference 
oat in the application of punishment to 
eae boys or girls. Examination of 328 cases 

sees in Jerusalem showed almost the same 
es percentage of non-punishment for boys 
wie (18.5 per cent) and girls (19.7 per cent). 
ae Some difference exists, however, in the 
Ret punishments were applied to girls 
ae . (58.6 per cent) in somewhat smaller 
ee proportion than to boys (65.1 per cent), 
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no sex differences was perceptible. The 
sex relation of punishments in Oriental 
families became somewhat clear only 
in the extremes. 

In families of European origin 
(Ashkenazin—Jews from Central and 
Eastern Europe) a clearer sex relation 
of home punishments was found. In 
766 cases (344 of Jerusalem, 422 of 
Haifa) girls were less punished than 
boys. The good punishments were 
given equally to both. The figures of 
poor punishments, such as scolding, 
show a relation in favour of the girls. 
With regard to severe punishments, 
however, it was a remarkable fact that 
the little girls of Haifa were far less 
spanked than small boys in that city. 
In Jerusalem this difference was less 
clear. Moreover, the general level of 
non-punishments in Jerusalem was 
found to be lower than in Haifa. These 
two local differences, combined, may 
be due to the different social com- 
position of their European populations: 
in Jerusalem the old settled and old 
fashioned families of Eastern Europe 
preponderate over the modern immi- 
grants. Taken on the whole, we can 
say that the comparison of sex differen- 
ces in European families shows a 
remarkable graduation: the severer 
the punishments, the less they are 
applied to little girls. 


Differences between Cities and Rural 
Communities 

Another interesting point is the 
difference of home punishments be- 
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tween the cities and the smaller rural 
towns. (In the other rural settlements, 
the so-called Kibbutzim, young children 
are usually educated in special children’s 
homes.) The summary made in Table 1 
shows the low level of non-punishments 
in these places. The summary of severe 
punishments given in Table 2 shows a 
considerably larger percentage in the 
small towns and villages (58.5 per cent) 
than in the cities (52.5 per cent). 
Furthermore, we see from a special 
distribution of the kinds of punish- 
ments (not given in this publication 
because of its lack of general interest) 
that special severe methods; such as 
spanking and locking up young 
children, are more used in the settle- 
ments than in the cities, whereas others, 
such as tying or deprivation of food, 
are less used there. The conclusion is 
drawn that the rural communities 
represent a completely different environ- 
ment classification from the psycho- 
logical standpoint. It must be noted 
that in these rural districts the Jewish 
population is largely of European 
origin. For this reason, the figures of 
these districts should be compared not 
only with the data of the entire urban 
groups (as in Tables | and 2), but with 
the data of the urban population of 
European origin (Table 3). This com- 
parison shows the difference between 
urban and rural punishing habits as a 
fairly clear and significant discrepancy. 
The: rural, mostly peasant, class of 
parents ranges slightly beneath the 
urban, European level. 


CONCLUSIONS 


Social Conclusions 

In general, the higher the psycho- 
logical structure of the parents’ life, 
the better the methods of punishment 
used. The sex difference of punish- 
ments shows signs of the same relation 


in all classes. Parents are not entirely 
agreed upon the best methods of 
disciplining children. 

A social scale of measuring home 
punishments in Palestine contains five 
classes; it is headed by the modern 
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urban, European population, followed 
by the more old-fashioned urban 
population of European origin; the 
next is the rural, mostly farming, 
European population; the assimilated 
population of Oriental (especially Medi- 
terranean) origin; and finally the various 
Oriental (inner Asiatic), Jewish classes. 
The young child of a sixth group, the 
co-operative farm settlements, grows up 
in an environment that is more inde- 
pendent of the social classification of 
the parents and, therefore, is outside 
the scope of this report. 


Conclusions 

A psychological approach to our 
figures, we believe, can remove the 
wide-spread misconception that the 
Jewish child in Palestine is usually 
pampered and spoiled. The age before 
entrance into school seems often to be 
liable to mismanagement, when the 
child is in danger of being regarded as 
a personal belonging by his parents. 
This situation is bound to have a 
profound effect upon the social and 
individual life of the child. It is 
especially the Oriental parents’ under- 
standing of their youngsters which 
should be humanized. This typical 
problem of child health in Palestine is 
not only of great importance in the 
development of the individual child; 
special questions arise when Oriental 
children are gathered in a group. A 
sound mental hygiene programme for 
the protection of the young child must 
therefore be laid out. 


Comparison with American Reports 

It may be of some sociological and 
psychological value to compare the 
results of this inquiry (which was made 
in 1941—1943) with the picture pre- 
sented in the United States on this 
problem there. The American report 
(which reached us only after the war, 


and after our study had been published 
in Hebrew) is based upon a smaller 
group of children of the same age as 
our investigation (about 400 white 
children of five years and approximately 
50 Negro children of the same age), 
but the similarities both of the methods 
applied and some essential details 
obtained are striking. Similar is the 
result that the child in the home of 
better social status is usually punished 
in a psychological way. Similar are 
some differences between the punish- 
ments of young boys and girls. The 
differences found by us _ between 
European and Oriental families in 
Palestine are similar to those found 
between white urban families and 
Negroes in America. 

Different data were obtained in the 
proportions of the punished. The 
American study presents about 95 per 
cent of five year old children punished 
(p. 211), whereas among our children 
we found a smaller percentage (77 per 
cent, omissions included). Similarly 
the young children in the United States 
were spanked in more than 65 per cent 
of cases whereas in Palestine we counted 
40 per cent on the average. What do 
these differences of level point to? 
The answer seems to result from the 
various standpoints as to what is to 
be called punishment. According to 
Table 161 (p. 214) of the American 
report, an average five-year-old child 
gets spanked 2.00—2.54 times in the 
month; these data show that even rare 
punishment has been included in the 
percentages, whereas our figures report 
only the more regular punishments, 
thus representing a minimum examina- 
tion record. 

Furthermore, it is possible that the 
sociological rank of order of the 
investigated material in the United 
States and in Palestine may be different. 
The American classification of child- 
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ren’s homes is built upon the Minnesota 
scale of Occupational Classification 
which means that it takes a combined 
economic and occupational view (p. 8). 
That scale contains seven groupings 
and according to Tables 162 and 164 
the socio-economic relation of young 
American children to the item studied 
must be drawn as a curve gradually 
ascending at the right (Class 1: Pro- 
fessional) and more sharply descending 
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to the left (Classes 6 and 7: Labouring 
group), the highest being in the middle 
(Class 5: Semi-skilled occupations; 
Class 4: Farmers; Class 3: Skilled 
mechanics and retailers). If we were 
to transfer the Palestine child material 
into the samé classification, we would 
have to draw quite another line, 
approximately ascending from right to 
left. The following figure shows these 
different trends. 3 


RELATION OF PUNISHMENT TO THE SOCIO-ECONOMIC STATUS IN 
THE UNITED STATES AND PALESTINE 


6 4 3 2 


= AMERICA 


But it must be pointed out that the 
social relation of Palestinian children 
to the item studied is yet to be con- 
sidered under the aspect of the differ- 
ences given by a more ethnological or 
cultural scale of the parental status. 
The economic and occupational scales 
are less significant and, moreover, more 
fluctuating. Only the more basic 
difference between rural and urban life 
is marked in the present state of social 


= PALESTINE 


development. From our own classifying 
viewpoint we cannot accept, finally, 
the psychological generalization that 
punishing young children means 
‘making an effort to establish socially 
approved conduct’ in the children. 
It is hoped that both the results of 
our study and the comparison with a 
similar American survey will be wel- 
comed as a contribution to international 
cooperation on child psychology. 
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SUMMARY 


1. Little is known about the home 
life of young Jewish children in 
Palestine. This investigation into the 
home punishments of an important 
section of the population has shown 
on the whole that the young child in 
the Jewish community of Palestine, 
living with his parents in his home and 
educated in a kindergarten, seems to 
suffer in his pre-school years from regu- 
lar punishment in a very considerable 
percentage, and that this percentage is 
higher than has generally been supposed. 
It may be concluded that spoiling 
youngsters in their homes seems not 
to be the rule, insofar as a psycho- 
logical criterion can be built up from 
home punishments alone. 

Of these children, 72 per cent are 
punished. Severe punishments occurred 
to 54 per cent of 2,500 children, 
regular spanking to more than 40 
per cent. 

2. On the other hand, there exist 
wide differences in child treatment by 
parents within the Jewish community 
in Palestine, insofar as punishment is 
concerned. These differences, given in 
figures and percentages, are due to the 
great sociological and _ cultural 
differences between the various groups 
of the Jewish population, the decisive 
factor being their origin. 

3. In families of European origin 
(not only immigrants of the last 
decades) there is a tendency to use the 
milder forms of punishment. Orientals 
are more given to applying severe 
punishments, not only spanking but 
more complicated methods. Clear 
differences of punishing habits exist 
between the various congregations of 


Orientals. The Sephardim (so-called 
Spaniards) are midway between 
Europeans and the other Oriental 
groups in their child punishment, as 
well as in their life habits and their 
occupations. 

4. Furthermore, there seems to be 
some difference in punishment, both 
as to frequency and method, between 
the larger towns (Jerusalem, Haifa) and 
the small rural town (in comparison of 
equally mixed population; Occidental 
to Oriental being about 50 to 50). In 
the smaller rural towns the percentage 
of non-punished young children seems 
to be somewhat smaller, the application 
of stronger punishment seems to be 
relatively more frequent, the special 
method of locking up children being 
favoured. 

It is emphasized that educational 
conditions in the agricultural collectives 
(Kibbutzim) which have not been 
included in this investigation, are known 
as very good; while parents are at work, 
their young children are usually cared 
for in special children’s homes under 
the supervision of nurses and educators. 

5. Finally, it was found that -ihere 
were some differences in the punishing 
habits according to the sex of the 
punished children. Whereas European 
Jews seem to apply somewhat milder 
punishment to little girls, Oriental 
parents make hardly any difference 
between boys and girls. 

6. The psychodynamic effects of 
wrong punishing habits on the mental 
and social development of the young 
child are subject to earnest considera- 
tion. It seems that this question is more 
to be stressed in psycho-hygienic 
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working. The special psychological 
dangers of menacing.a young child are 
not to be overlooked. Neuroses in 
childhood, aggressive tendencies, un- 
healthy sexual habits, and maladjust- 
ment in children’s groups may in part 
be due to, or determined by, the severe, 
or other emotionally wrong habits of 
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the child’s parents either in Palestine 
or elsewhere. Full attention is given, 
therefore, to the preventive method in 
educating parents, especially Oriental 
parents. The Jewish School Hygiene 
Services of Hadassah and the recently 
founded Society for Mental Hygiene in 
Palestine are working in this direction. 


TABLE 1 
Home Punishment in General Survey 


Total Punished Answer Omitted 
Places Number Per cent. Per cent. 
Jerusalem ... : 857 68.7 9.6 
Haifa 1,197 74.3 
Settlements rie 446 72.5 10.0 
2,500 72.0 5.24 
TABLE 2 
Severe Punishments 
Spanking Total 
Places Per cent. Per cent. 
Jerusalem ... ... 39.4 51.5 
Haifa 40.4 53.5 
Settlements 42.6 58.5 


The percentages of Table 2 are also related to the whole number of cases (2,500) 
and not to the number of children punished. 
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TABLE 3 
Punishment by Parents’ Origin. (In Jerusalem) 
Total 
Answer Spanking Severe 
Total Punished Omitted Alone Punishment 
Origin Number Per cent. Per cent. Per cent. Per cent. 
European ... 344 58.2 16.6 24.4 37.9 
Oriental ... 336 73.8 7.2 46.1 61.0 
TABLE 4 
Oriental Punishments in Jerusalem by Special Origin 
Total 
Spanking Severe Poor Mild 
Special Total alone Punishment | Punishment Punishment 
Origin Number Per cent. Per cent. Per cent. Per cent. 
“Spaniards” 110 43.6 59.8 11.8 10.8 
Persians, 
Baghdadians 78 58.9 67.5 16.5 — 
Yemenites, 
Kurds 64 42.0 56.3 17.2 0.6 
Others 
(Bokharians, 84 40.4 58.0 14.1 9.5 
etc.) 
TABLE 5 
Punishments by Sex 
No Regular Total of Severe 
Number Punishment Spanking Punishments 
Place and Reporting Per cent. Per cent. Per cent. 
Origin Boys Girls Boys Girls Boys Girls Boys Girls 
Haifa 
Jerusalem 
Jerusalem 
Orientals 135 te 2a Cl 
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TABLE 6 
Milder Punishments only 


Good Punishments 


(Reasoning, Depriva- Scolding and 
tion of Pleasure) ° Poor Methods 
Per cent. Per cent. 
A. Total (2,500 cases) ei Bea 6.4 18.3 
B. Jerusalem Partial 
1. Europeans (344 cases) om 11.7 15.2 
Boys Girls Boys Girls 
12.2 11.2 13.2 17.2 
2. Orientals (328 cases) RU 6.3 14.6 
Boys Girls Boys Girls 
4.4 7.5 14.8 14.5 
TABLE 7 


General Comparison of Methods Used with Europeans and Orientals 


No Regular Good . Poor Severe 
Origin Punishment Methods Methods Methods 
(Relative Figures) 
Mixed Europeans 
(old and new) 
Jerusalem 2 2.4 5 
Orientals 
Jerusalem aa 10 
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THE DEVELOPMENT 
AND EVALUATION OF A MEASURE 
OF SOCIAL INTERACTION 


Part II 
The Evaluation for Validity’ 


BERNARD STEINZOR 


INTRODUCTION 


In the first part of this report (6) 
there was described the development of 
a series of categories for the classifica- 
tion of verbal behavior in small face-to- 
face groups. Also presented were the 
results of an evaluation for reliability 
as measured by inter-judge agreement. 
In this article, the results of the evalua- 
tion for validity are detailed. 

Briefly, the instrument was devised 
for the measurement of the intent and 
purpose of verbal interaction in a 
face-to-face group and of the direction 
of such intents. The instrument was 
composed of definitions of categories 
which combined the intent of an item 
of verbal behavior and the locus or 
direction of the intent. The locus of 
the intent was defined as the degree of 
self involvement of a statement. Three 
loci were defined on the continuum of 


self involvement, the self locus, the 
group locus and the issue locus. The 
instrument contained descriptions of 
eighteen intents. These were given the 
labels of activate and originate (Ac), 
structure and limit (S1), diagnose by 
labeling (Di), evaluate (Ev), analyse and 
explore (An), express and give informa- 
tion (Ex), seek information to learn 
(In), clarify confusion (C/), defend (De), 
offer solution (So), conciliate and 
integrate (Cn), understand and reflect 
(Un), give support (Sg), seek support 
(Ss), oppose and attack (Af), show 
deference (Def), conform (Co), enter- 
tain (En), and a nineteenth category for 
unclassifiable and miscellaneous (M) 
items. The combination of eighteen 
categories of intent and three of direc- 
tion of intent made possible fifty sub- 
categories for coding verbal behavior. 


1 Both articles are based on a Ph.D. dissertation completed under the Committee on Human 
Development at the University of Chicago. Appreciation is acknowledged to the writers’ Com- 


mittee; Dr. Carl R. Rogers, Ch 


airman; Drs. Herbert Thelen; Caroline Tryon, E. H. Porter; 


and William E. Henry. Without the co-operation and assistance of the Counseling Center, 
University of Chicago, the study could not have been completed. 
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VALIDATION OF INSTRUMENT 


The choice of criteria for the valida- 
tion of a procedure depends on what 
questions one wants answered. A large 
variety of questions might be asked 
about the usefulness of any instrument. 
Generally, however, a few specific 
problems are investigated empirically. 
The many other questions that might 
be raised are answered on the basis of 
the general results and on the logic of 
the situation. In other words, demon- 
strated validity for a number of criteria 
makes possible presumptive validity 
for other criteria. A series of analyses 
of independent criteria was made to 
determine whether verbal behavior 
classified as to intents and direction of 


such intent would reveal meaningful 
aspects of the group process. 

The statistical technique used to 
yield measurements for these com- 
parisons was Chi-Square (2). Proba- 
bilities derived from Chi-Square, of .01 
or less are taken here to indicate 
differences greater than expected by 
chance. Chi-Square is particularly suit- 
able for discontinuous data, and proba- 
bilities for single categories can be 
obtained. The codings of a particular 
intent were grouped regardless of locus, 
and similarly loci were grouped regard- 
less of intent. All the figures for the 
measures of validity are based on the 
codings of the investigator. 


DESCRIPTION OF GROUPS USED IN EVALUATION FOR VALIDITY 


A short description of the groups was 
presented in the previous article. The 
groups chosen represent various pur- 
poses basic to their formation. Inter- 
group differences found on the basis of 
the present instrument might be related 
to the differences in types of group 
structure. A more detailed description 
of the six groups now follows. 


Group I—the V.A. Sub-group. The 
University of Chicago Counseling Cen- 
ter had a six-week program for training 
Personal Counselors for the Veterans 
Administration (1). The trainees were 
employed by the V.A. and were 
recruited from various parts of the 
United States. One of the activities in 
the intensive program took place during 
the so called sub-group period which 
generally met every afternoon for ninety 


minutes. Membership was held con- 
stant. The group was conducted with 
learner-centered procedures and the 
topics for discussion were chosen by 
the members. It was felt that this type 
of group meeting would provide very 
satisfactory data because of the freedom 
of discussion. 

From a class of trainees a sub-group 
was selected composed of ten members 
including a leader who was a staff 
member of the Counseling Center. 
The group might be described on the 
whole as a rather sober and mature 
group of men. The age range was from 
29 to 40. All of them had graduate 
degrees and a number of years of 
experience in some type of clinical work. 
Seven sessions of the twenty-two 
recorded were selected to provide 
material for this study. These were 
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chosen on the basis of adequate length, 
interest of material discussed, and as 
samples of different time points in the 
entire series. 

Though no topic was set in advance, 
the major issues that came up for con- 
sideration were the theory and practice 
of client-centered counseling (5) and 
the problems involved in the assumption 
of the new position as Personal Coun- 
selors in the V. A. 

The members were asked to write a 
freely structured evaluation as to what 
they derived from the course. Though 
the large majority of the sub-group (I) 
expressed favorable reactions to the 
whole course, only three of the nine 
mentioned the sub-group experience. 
Their statements were brief and barely 
positive. The investigator’s impression 
was similar to that written by one 
member who said, “. . . the sub-group 
discussions came to have less value and 
meaning to me toward the end of the 
course.” 

The men and the staff testified that 
significant changes took place both 
intellectually and emotionally during 
the course. The majority of men 
received individual counseling. The 
sub-group experience, however, did not 
seem to the investigator to be a major 
cause of change, though for other 
groups of trainees, the sub-group was 
one of the most vital experiences in the 
program. 


Group II—The voluntary and leaderless 
group. This group was organized by 
the investigator. It was not to have any 
designated leader, so that the discussion 
would be completely determined by 
the membership. Ten volunteers were 
solicited for an experiment in social 
interaction from a psychology class of 
ninety graduate students. The ten 
members selected formed a group more 
heterogeneous than the V. A. sub-group. 


All of the members were at the time 
engaged in full time graduate work. 
There were four males and six females; 
seven white and three Negroes. Differ- 
ent fields of interest were represented 
such as biology, psychology, education, 
medicine and: philosophy. The age 
range was from 20 to 42. 

The frequency of meetings was set 
by the members at once a week. The 
investigator created the definite im- 
pression that he preferred that the 
group meet throughout the quarter, but 
this decision was left to the group. 

The group met for nine weekly 
sessions but transcriptions of only five 
were used for evaluation. The experi- 
menter observed the group but had 
little personal contact with them. 

Since the group was recruited from 
the same university class, many of the 
issues discussed were related to the 
problems raised by the class pro- 
cedures. Whereas, in the early sessions 
the main area of common interest was 
the fact that they could share their 
knowledge about class related subjects, 
in later sessions the purpose of just 
having a good time, drinking coffee and 
discussing whatever would come up in 
a congenial atmosphere, became as 
important a factor for the integration 
of the group. 

In following the group through the 
nine meetings, it was readily apparent 
that a rather equalitarian atmosphere 
prevailed. The intial strangeness of the 
situation which called for ten relative 
strangers, to assemble and just talk, 
soon disappeared. The most impressive 
symptom of the friendly atmosphere 
that prevailed was the weekly making 
of coffee which spontaneously began 
at the fifth session. 


Group therapeutic group. 
A number of sessions from groups 
organized for purposes differing from 
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those of Group I and II were also 
selected. One of those chosen was a 
transcript of the fifth session of a series 
of nine contacts of a group formed for 
therapeutic ends (4). This therapeutic 
group was led by an _ experienced 
therapist who was also the instructor of 
a class in counseling methods from 
which the seven participants were 
drawn. The orientation of the therapist 
in this group was client-centered. 

The group therapy sessions were 
initiated by the students to learn about 
the actual process of group therapy and 
to discuss their personal problems. The 
age range of the members was from 20 
to 24, except for one who was somewhat 
older. Two of the members were males 
and five females. All were present 
during the fifth session. 


Group IV—The problem-solving 
groups. As part of a study in educa- 
tional procedures, Mr. Kenneth Rehage, 
Instructor in Social Science at the 
University of Chicago Laboratory 
Schools, had organized small com- 
mittees of students in his eighth grade 
classes. 

The three members of the groups were 
asked to assume that they were a com- 


mittee of an Independent Voter’s 
League assigned to make recom- 
mendations on the choice of a candidate 
for mayor. The League itself is divided 
between those who oppose the candi- 
dates of the major parties and those 
who insist that there is not sufficient 
time successfully to support an inde- 
pendent. The groups were given a half 
hour to formulate their recommenda- 
tion. 

In the present experiment, two 
sessions were selected. The first (IV 1E) 
was thought to be representative of an 
adequate attack on the problem and 
the second, (IV 4C) evidenced an 
unsuccessful discussion. 


Group V—The seminar discussion 
group. The fifth type of group chosen 
for analysis was a weekly seminar 
formed for graduate students who were 
working on their doctoral dissertations. 
The particular session chosen was the 
first in a series of two discussions on 
Nathaniel Cantor’s book, The Dynamics 
of Learning. Nine students, in addition 
to the two instructors, participated in 
this discussion. The group members 
knew each other through association in 
the Department of Education. 


COMPARISON OF PATTERNS OF INTENTS AND LOCI 
FOR THE SIX GROUPS 


The investigators’ codings for each 
intent and each locus of statements 
made in six sessions of the V. A. group 
(I), five sessions of the voluntary and 
leaderless group (II), and one session 
each of the therapy group (III), the 
two problem solving groups (IV) and 
the seminar group (V) were used as the 
basis for comparing group differences. 
The figures for Group I and II are, 
therefore, more reliable, since a much 
larger number of codings were made in 
each category. Table | indicates how 
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the percentage frequency of the codings 
are distributed for each group. In most 
of the groups the intents to understand 
(Un), to conciliate and integrate (Cn), 
to conform (Co), and to defend (De) 
appear infrequently. 

(i) The intent to understand (Un) is 
found to any extent only in Group I, 
the V. A. sub-group, and Group III, 
organized for group therapy. In Group 
I, 90 per cent, and in Group III, 100 per 
cent of the Un statements were those of 
the respective leaders. These leaders, 
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as described previously, were attempting 
to carry out a therapeutic method, of 
which the expression of understanding 
is a major technique. One cannot con- 
clude that individuals do not ordinarily 
understand each other. Understanding 
may be implicit in many statements, but 
the overt expression of the intention to 
understand seems seldom to be a 
feature of verbal social interaction. To 
the extent that the expression of under- 
standing has a specific stimulus value 
and produces different effects than other 
intents, the absence of such direct 
expression is significant in group rela- 
tionships. This point, of course, is 
frequently made by the client-centered 
group of counselors (5). 

(ii) The therapeutic group (Group 
III) is the only one that manifests the 
intent to conciliate and integrate (Cn) 
to any degree. In this case, it is largely 
expressed as self-integration and in- 
sight (Cn S). Because of its infrequent 
appearance, no test could be made of 
its specific effect. It may be predicted, 
however, that if, in groups, under- 
standing expressed through the intent 
to integrate and conciliate appeared 
more frequently, group conflicts would 
be much more easily resolved. This is 
a point emphasized by Mary P. Follett 
in her writings (3). 

(iii) In all six groups participation 
largely depended on the individual’s 
desire to express himself. Conforming 
(Co) would hardly be a feature of such 
types of groups. Only further investi- 
gation can reveal what may be guessed 
from observation. The pattern of 
intents probably would be much 
different in a group in which the intent 
to conform appeared to any great 
extent. 

(iv) The relative absence of defensive- 
ness (De) is surprising. The investigator 
believes that this is due to the basic 
acceptance prevailing in all groups and 


to the definition of defense used in the 
present study. Defense was only coded 
when there was real evidence that the 
person was resisting a change in his 
point of view. There were many more 
expressions of the intent to clarify and 
explain oneself to the group (C/G) and 
these types of remarks have been 
frequently labelled defensive. 


Intergroup Comparisons on intents 
and loci. Table 2 presents the results of 
the Chi-Square test for the significance 
of difference of the intents and loci for 
each group compared with every other 
group. Categories in which the sum of 
the observed frequencies was less than 
ten were not included in the calculations. 
The Chi-Square for the intent to under- 
stand (Un) was not included in the total 
Chi-Square for any comparison be- 
tween groups, except for the V. A. 
sub-group and the therapy group. As 
indicated previously, this intent was 
mainly shown by the leaders of these 
two groups. The Chi-Squares that were 
found for Un were so large that their 
contribution alone to the total Chi- 
Square would have yielded significant 
probabilities for the group taken as a 
whole. 

The bottom row in Table 2 indi- 
cates which intents most often dis- 
criminated significantly among the 
groups. This is shown by the percen- 
tage that the number of significant 
probabilities is of the total number 
of times a comparison was made. 
The last column presents the percen- 
tage of the number of significant 
intents found in the number of com- 
parisons made for any pair of groups. 
This indicates the pairs of groups 
which were significantly different in 
the most categories. Underlined P’s 
indicate that the percent frequency in 
that category was less for the first group 
listed of the pair. 
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The conclusions to be drawn from 
Table 2 may be listed and discussed in 
the following terms. 

(i) The probabilities for the column of 
total intents and total loci are based on 
the total Chi-Square. Of the fifteen 
comparisons, fourteen yield significant 
P’s at the .001 level for the intents and 
eleven yield significant P’s at the .001 
level for loci. In some of these com- 
parisons significant overall differences 
are due to large differences in a few 
categories while others are based on 
significant differences in a majority of 
categories. The last column indicates 
the percent of single categories in a 
comparison for which significant 
differences were obtained at the .01 
level or less. These vary from 11 to 67 
per cent. It may be concluded that for 
this type of measure the groups used in 
this study are highly differentiated. An 
inspection of the specific categories, 
however, is also important since their 
contributions to the total differences 
vary from group to group. 

(ii) If one breaks down the totals for 
the locus categories, the group (G) and 
issue (J) loci about equally differentiate 
the groups. The self (S) locus, does so 
in a smaller percentage of the com- 
parisons. The differences that do 
appear on the S locus are all due to the 
large percentage of self references in the 
therapy group as compared with the 
other five groups. The other groups 
indicate a definite ‘ inertia’ in moving 
from the / to the G to the S loci. Groups 
I, I and V are most similar in respect 
to their distribution of remarks on the 
three loci. This is not surprising in 
terms of the general nature of the 
groups. The V. A. sub-group (I) and 
the seminar group (V) were formed to 
discuss more or less specific intellectual 
content. Group II, the voluntary and 
leaderless group, had its choice of areas 
for discussion. 
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(ii) It is evident that some of the 
categories are rarely critical for differen- 
tiating the groups while others are very 
critical. Such intents as activate (Ac) 
and support seeking (Ss) never yield a 
significant probability in any of the 
comparisons between groups. Express 
and give information (Ex) on the other 
hand differentiates in 67 per cent of the 
comparisons, conciliate and integrate 
(Cn) in 80 per cent and understand (Un) 
in 100 percent of the comparisons. 

The possible reasons why understand 
(Un) and conciliate and integrate (Cn) 
differentiate so frequently have been 
discussed previously. Solution offerings 
(So), which discriminates in 92 per cent 
of the comparisons, is highly discrimina- 
tive for these six groups almost solely 
because of its high frequency in the 
problem solving groups (IV IE and 
IV 4C). Group I, the V. A. group, is 
the only other group having an appreci- 
able number of intents coded So. 

The V. A. subgroup (I), the voluntary 
group (II) and the therapy group (III) 
are almost exactly alike in the high 
proportion of express and give informa- 
tion (Ex). Ex differentiates only when 
one of these three groups is compared 
with one of the other three used in the 
study. The reason for this may be that 
these three groups are similar in that 
they met for a series of sessions, and 
that they were the groups with the least 
imposed structure of a specific kind. 
Group V, the seminar group, was also 
continuous, but the session selected 
was concerned with a discussion of a 
specific issue, Nathaniel Cantor’s 
Dynamics of Learning. The relatively 
neutral type of intent, coded Ex, would 
tend, it seems, to appear more frequently 
in the freer, less content-oriented and 
more leisurely type of group. 

Except for information seeking (Jn), 
which yields significant differences in 27 
per cent of the comparisons between 
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groups largely because of its very low 
frequency in the therapy group, the 
other intents do not seem to be con- 
sistently characteristic of any groups. 
Analysis does appear rather regularly 
in most groups with the exception of 
the ‘unsuccessful’ problem-solving 
group. 

(iv) A tally of the number of times a 
particular group differed significantly 
from its paired groups in either locus or 
intent yielded an index of the group 
which seemed to be most atypical. The 
voluntary group (II) differed signi- 
ficantly in only 30 per cent of the com- 
parisons, the V. A. group (I) in 32, the 
successful problem-solving group (IV 
1E) in 36, the seminar group (V) in 37, 
the therapy group (III) in 45, and the 
unsuccessful problem-solving group (IV 
4C) in 59 per cent of the comparisons. 
Group IV 4C, the unsuccessful problem- 
solving group, is clearly the most 
atypical. Since IV 1E, the successful 
problem-solving group, does not appear 
to be so atypical, it might be reasoned 
that IV 4C is so different because it 
failed in the completion of its purpose. 
Group IV 4C also has a high proportion 
of unclassifiable (M) remarks largely 
because the members frequently in- 
terrupted one another. This may 
indicate the frustration of the group 
in working on the assigned problem. 

(v) An interesting case study can be 
made of IV 4C, the unsuccessful 
problem-solving group, by comparing 
it with IV 1E, the successful problem- 
solving group. These two groups were 
significantly different in 60 per cent of 
the comparisons. Table 1, which 


presents the percentage frequency in 
each category, reveals a most obvious 
difference in the distribution of loci for 
these two groups. Group IV IE really 
stuck to the issue, having the highest 
percentage in the issue (I) locus. By 
comparison, IV 4C had the highest 
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percent of codings in the group (G) 
locus. Any group may be conceived as 
having to meet and solve two broad 
problems. The first one is in the area 
of interpersonal relationships and the 
second involves the purpose for which 
the group convened. Group IV 4C, in 
this case, seemed to be too involved in 
working out the social aspects of the 
situation to devote much time to 
working on the problem of “ how to 
choose a liberal candidate for mayor.” 
The probability that IV 4C lacked the 
ability to solve problems of the type 
presented cannot be discounted. 
Groups IV 1E and IV 4C were formed 
to test the hypothesis that training in 
methods of problem-solving which in- 
volves participation by the learner will 
be internalized by the learner. Group 
IV 4C was composed of children drawn 
from a class in which the pupils did not 
participate in the formulation of their 
learning activity whereas the children in 
IV 1E did come from such a class. A 
conclusion that might be drawn is that 
the children in IV 4C were frustrated, 
probably by the difficulty of the 
problem and therefore spent their time 
in the area of interpersonal relation- 
ships. 

These groups are also significantly 
different in seven out of thirteen intents. 
Three of these are directly related to 
problem solving behavior, with IV 1E 
having significantly greater number of 
intents to analyze, solve, and evaluate. 
The more emotional features of group 
relations are also significantly different, 
since IV 1E has many more intents to 
give support (Sg) and many fewer 
intents to attack and oppose (Af). 
Most of the opposition in IV 1E is 
ideational, (At J) while in IV 4C it is 
personal (AtG). Group IV 4C also had 
the highest percentage of codings in the 
category of En of any of the six groups. 
Interruptions were also very frequent 
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for IV 4C. The impression that IV 4C 
did not meet its task very successfully is 
borne out by the comparison with IV 
1E. The ways in which the difference 
was manifested also can be specified. 
(vi) In the following sections the 
comparison between Groups I and II 
will form the basis of a more intensive 
analysis. At this point it may be noted 
that the comparison of these two groups 
was the only one that did not give 
significant Chi-Squares on the totals. 
The only categories yielding significant 
P’s are Soand Un. Group I, which had 
the most codings in solution offering 
(So) with the exception of the problem 
solving groups, seemed to be composed 
of many individuals who had a strong 
need to solve practical problems. The 
interpretation might be made that, since 
for the V.A. group the content of dis- 
cussion was unstructured, insecurity of 
members of the group manifested itself 
in the expression of the intent to offer 


solutions. The intent to understand 
(Un), as has been indicated previously 
is largely the expression of the leader of 
Group I. Despite the leader’s intention 
to create a climate of acceptance, the 
number and kinds of intents expressed 
by the members were not significantly 
different from a group (II) which had 
no leader. 

Inter-group Comparisons on some 
ratios. Ratios between various sets of 
intents can be easily derived. Table 3 
presents ratios for all the groups in 
three sets of intents. These ratios were 
calculated to express some reasonably 
important relationships in the dynamics 
of the group process. The definitions 
of the intents to structure (St), diagnose 
(Di), and evaluate (Ev) seemed to have 
one common factor. The individual 
expressing any one of these intents 
seemed to be attempting to make the 
discussion more definite and to provide 
closure to the situation. Analysis (An). 


TABLE 3 
Some Ratios Between Intents for all Groups 
St+Di-+Ev Ex Sg 
Group 

An In At 
I 3.58 1.65 1.83 
II 2.64 1.77 81 
Ill 1.58 4.75 - 2.23 
IV—1E 2.25 26 1.38 
IV—4C 28.50 19 27 
Vv 2.44 1.20 63 


On the other hand, seemed to be more 
an expression of the intent to explore, 
to elaborate, and to leave the situation 
without closure. The ratio of St+Di+ 
Ev to An may be an index of a group’s 
unwillingness to explore, to learn more 


about a situation; it may possibly 
indicate the membership’s degree of 
open-mindedness and tolerance toward 
various points of view. A glance at 
Table 3 reveals that IV 4C is by far the 
most closed and non-exploring group 
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of the six studied. This confirms the 
belief expressed previously that IV 4C 
is the most atypical group and that 
possible frustrating factors were inter- 
fering with the productivity of the 
group. The other five groups all seem 
to have similar proportions and it is 
very difficult at this point to indicate 
whether such proportions are signi- 
ficantly different from one another. 
Tentatively, however, some significance 
may be drawn from the fact that the 
therapy group (III) has the lowest ratio 
between closure and non-closure intents 
and that this group was most involved 
on the self locus. Exploration may be 
more apt to occur on this Jocus than 
when the topic of discussion is some 
objective, impersonal issue. The thera- 
pist also was attempting to create a 
permissive and accepting atmosphere in 
which further exploration of deep 
personal feelings could take place. If 
the interpretation of the St+ Di+Ev to 
An ratio is reasonable, the therapist was 
probably successful in his purpose. The 
leader in Group I, the V.A. sub-group, 
was also attempting to establish a 
climate conducive to exploration. The 
ratio for the V.A. sub-group would 
indicate that he was not as successful as 
the leader of the therapy group. It may 
be presumed that the somewhat more 
closed approach of Group I may be 
related to the underlying competitive- 
ness among the membership observed 
by the investigator. Another reason 
may be the pressure felt by the group to 
learn a therapeutic method in the short 
space of six weeks. The other groups 
all seem to have similar ‘ closure ratios.’ 

The proportion of express and give 
information (Ex) to seek information 
(Jn) may be characterized as an index of 
directed and organized spontaneity. 
Discussions characterized by members 
giving information only when asked 
probably would be rather sluggish and 


stiff. In such a group the ratio Ex/In 
would be around 1.00. Uncontrolled 
spontaneity may be indicated by. the 
percentage of unclassifiable (M) and 
entertaining (En) remarks. It seems that 
the therapy group (III) again appears 
to be the most:controlled in its spon- 
taneous expressions and the problem- 
solving groups (IV 1E and IV 4C) are 
the least spontaneous in this respect. 
This is not surprising since the therapist 
leader was attempting to create such a 
condition for Group III and the teacher- 
leader of the problem-solving groups 
defined an artificial condition within 
which the membership had to operate. 

The third ratio computed was the 
proportion of support giving (Sg) to 
attacking and opposing (Af) remarks. 
This ratio may be an index of the 
emotional climate of a group. The 
therapy group again indicates the most 
favorable proportion. The conclusion 
may be reached that Group III was the 
group most effective in carrying out its 
defined purpose. Groups II, IV 4C, 
and V are seen to be those in which the 
proportion of remarks tending to be 
hostile and aggressive was greater. The 
liosiile. climate of IV 4C is not sur- 
prising in view of the previous findings 
and interpretations. The proportion of 
personal attack to ideational 
opposition (Az/) for this group is 5.68. 
It is somewhat more difficult to explain 
the hostility apparently present in V, 
the seminar group, though one general 
reason might be the personality of some 
of the members. In Group V, the 
proportion of personal attack to idea- 
tional opposition is .81. The possible 
reasons for the greater proportion of 
attack to support in Group II will be 
discussed in greater detail in the 
following section. It may be indicated 
here that ideational opposition (At/) 
outweighed personal opposition (A/G) ; 
the ratio AtG/Atl equalling .44. 
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The three ratios discussed are of some 
help in further qualitative interpretation 
of the dynamics of the group process. 
Other proportions can also be calcu- 
lated. The final test of validity of such 


a procedure must, however, await the 
investigation of other groups. Possibly 
the application of factor analysis may 
assist in a more accurate isolation of 
such interpersonal variables. 


SEQUENCE ANALYSIS OF INTENTS AND LOCI FOR GROUPS 
I and Il 


What is the stimulus value of any 
intent? The answer to this question 
might provide some clues as to the 
nature of the group process in any 
single session. We can observe that the 
discussion moves from one topic to 
another. What are the factors con- 
ditioning this movement? This in- 
vestigation, concerned with the intents 
of the statement rather than the content, 
hypothesized that the process is partly 
conditioned by the sequence of intents. 

The method adopted to test this 
hypothesis was as follows: the indi- 
vidual’s statement was taken as the 
unit, and the investigator’s first code 
for that unit was considered to represent 
the stimulus for the first code of the 
following unit. In turn each intent was 
considered to be the response to the 
timulus it immediately followed. A 
contingency table was set up and tallies 
were entered to represent the code in 
unit 2 following code 1, code in unit 3 
following code 2, and so forth. Separate 
tables were calculated for the intents 
and for the loci. The computation of 
Chi-Square for each of the 361 cells 
based on 19 intents, was relatively 
simple. The probability of the cell’s 
Chi-Square was based on one degree of 
freedom. This procedure assumed a 
stimulus-response relationship between 
two succeeding intents. This is not 
always the case in group discussions, 
since many statements respond to a 
point raised earlier in the session. The 
justification for this assumption, how- 


ever, was that most statements res- 
ponded to the one immediately pre- 
ceding, and that, if a large enough 
sample of statements was used, the 
error would not be appreciable. The 
relative simplicity of the adopted pro- 
cedure, though arbitrary, also favored 
its adoption. 

Tables 4 and 5 present the results of 
this analysis. The probabilities derived 
from the Chi-Squares indicate the level 
of confidence with which one can reject 
the hypotheses that any intent im- 
mediately follows another intent by 
chance. Probabilities of .01 or less 
were chosen to indicate that any par- 
ticular intent did or did not follow 
another intent in a significant, non- 
chance fashion. For example, in Table 
4 evaluate (Ev) follows express and give 
information (£x) significantly more 
often than expected by chance, and 
information seeking (/n) follows support 
giving (Sg) significantly less often than 
expected by chance. 

The probabilities listed in the total 
column give an overall indication as to 
which intents seemed to have the most 
significant differential stimulus value. 
At this level of inspection, it can be seen 
that the groups as a whole are signi- 
ficantly structured by a process analysis 
based on the intents of statements. A 
closer inspection, however, is necessary 
since it is possible that the total P is 
mainly due to a very large Chi-Square 
in only one sequence relationship. For 
example, if we look at Table 4 repre- 
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senting the V.A. group (I), the At row 
yields a highly significant P of less than 
.001 for the total row. This probability 
is found, however, largely because At 
follows At in a very much greater 
percentage of the cases than expected 
by chance. 

It can be expected that the intent to 
seek information (Jn) will generally be 
followed by the intent to give informa- 
tion (Ex). This relationship is highly 
significant with the P’s being less than 
.001. Clinical observation also indicates 
that intents to give support (Sg) and to 
attack (Af) will tend to stimulate similar 
intents. Though borne out in Group I, 
this is not the case in Group II. In fact 
an interesting reversal occurs. At does 
follow At to a highly significant degree. 
Sg does not significantly follow Sg but 
oddly enough Af significantly follows 
Sg with a P of .001. Furthermore, 
attack follows support seeking to a 
highly significant degree. The volun- 
tary and leaderless group (II), on the 
whole, had less Sg than At codes, the 
ratio being .81. This by itself would not 
account for the results. It might be 
interpreted that despite the observed 
good fellowship manifested in the coffee 
drinking and frequent displays of good 
humor, a deep-seated hostility existed 
which prevented the development of any 
group morale and throttled the satis- 
faction of productive needs. This 
interpretation is at variance with the 
investigator's evaluation of the group 
presented previously. Reconciliation of 
this divergence is not possible since the 
necessary data are lacking. Observa- 
tion of relationships among members 
after the regular meetings might have 
provided some clues as to the basis of 
the disparity. It is apparent, however, 
that the analysis of groups, like that of 
individuals, can yield different results 
depending on the level of analysis. 

The obtained result for the intent to 
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diagnose (Di) is also reasonable. A 
rather flat and definite statement as to 
the cause of a situation will tend to give 
rise to either support or opposition. 
These sequences are highly significant 
in Group I. Group II yields similar 
results for support-giving following 
diagnosis but attack does not follow Di 
to any significant degree. The intent to 
analyse (An), however, follows diagnosis 
(Di) to a significant degree in Group IL. 
Theoretically, this is a favorable sign 
since it means that Group II reacted 
more open-mindedly to definitive, 
closure-type statements. Jn Group II, 
analysis follows itself to a significant 
degree with a P of less than .001. This 
is not the case for Group I where 
attack (A?) follows analysis (An) to a 
highly significant degree. These resu!ts 
might be interpreted as follows. The 
competitiveness observed in Group I 
exists on a level of the intents more 
related to the techniques of problem 
solving. The group tended to be less 
productive and to show less co- 
operative effort in working on common 
problems. Group II, on the other hand, 
was competitive on a more emotional 
level as revealed in the sequence pattern 
of intents related to the establishment of 
climate. 

Other results of some interest might 
be summarized. Activating (Ac) does 
not seem to be significantly related to 
other intents in the sequence pattern 
except that Ac seems to stimulate 
information-seeking more often than 
expected by chance. This occurs in 
both groups and is a reasonable resuit. 
Entertainment (En) does give rise to 
entertainment more often than expected 
by chance. The P for Group II, 
though highly significant was not listed 
because the expected frequency was less 
than 5. En also significantly follows 1. 
The leader of Group I who had 90 per 
cent of the understanding statements 
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seemed to respond to analysis much 
more often than expected by chance 
with a P of less than .001. This is 
the only significant response value of 
Un. Theoretically, a pattern of this 
type is a good one in that the leader’s 
response to An may be one technique 
he could use to encourage exploring 
behavior. That this did not occur does 
seem to indicate that other techniques 
must also be employed. Support 
giving (Sg) also significantly follows 
Un in Group I and attack (Af) hardly 
ever comes after an understanding 
statement. The intent to understand. 
does seem to give rise to a positively 
toned response and this has been 
observed by the client-centered group 
of counselors. 


Some of the results shown in Tables 
4 and 5 are presented graphically in 
Figures 1 and 2. For example, the 
probabilities that indicate how signi- 
ficantly any intent follows the intent to 
diagnose for both groups I and II has 
been plotted in Figure ]. Here it is seen 
that for Group II, the intent to analyse 
(An) follows Di much more often than 
expected by chance, while information 
seeking (Jn) follows Di much less often 
than expected by chance. These profiles 
present more clearly the similarities and 
differences in the stimulus-response 
patterns of both groups. 

The general conclusions to be drawn 
from these results are (i) the group 
process takes on meaningful structure 
when analysed on the basis of the 


TABLE 4 


Probability that a Particular INTENT will Immediately Follow any other INTENT 
in Group I. Expressed in P of Chi Square.® 


First st! pi Ev | An| Ex| In| Cl| So| Un| Sg | Ss | At | En| M | Total 
_ Intent H 

Ac 30 | * .20 ° 
st .70 | .80 30 | ... |.20| ... 10 
Di 50 |.80 |.70 |.70 | 50 |.20 | .s0|.70 |.30|.90| * |.20|.20| 02 
Ev | 70 .20 | .20 80}... 1.30} ... 50 
An |.50 | ... | 20 eo! 
Ex |.20 |.70 |.05 | * |.05 |.30 | ** |.05'|.70 |.05 |.02 |.30|.02| * |.95| 
In 40 .70 | 50 | **|.20 |.02 |.30| ... |.02|.70|.50| 
cl wT 70 | .90 30 90 80 
So .50 | .50 90 
Un 0S, ... |.50|.30|.02 |.50 | ... |.05 | ** 20|.20| 
Se 20.70 10 90 '.30|.30| * |.80|.20|.80! * 
At 90 80 10 |.02 |.02 |.20}.05!| ... |.30|.30| ... | 
10 |.70 | ... | ... | .50 | 02 | * 02 
Toul... 1.50! 10 301.10 | | | | 5! | sol 


*P’s of .01 or less are indicated by *; P’s less than .001 are indicated by **. 

P’s not listed when the expected frequency is less than five. 

Italicized P’s indicate that observed frequency is less than expected, ¢.g., Di follows Ac less frequently than expected 
bTotal P’s based on sum of Chi-Square of all cells including cells where expected frequency is less than five. 
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TABLE 5 
Probability that a Particular INTENT will Immediately Follow any other INTENT 
in Group II. Expressed in P of Chi-Square.® 


Second 
Intent 4c | se | pt | | an | Ex | in | ct | Se | Se | at | | Total > 
Intent 

10 0s | 30| 70 30 
St 30 80 | 30| .10 50 90 50| 0s 
Di 30| 05| 20| **| 10} s0| **| 10| * 
Ev 0s| .20| 0s | 90 02 
An 20| 05 | 90| **| *| .so| .20| .05| 0s| s0| 
Ex 70| .10| .30| 95| os | **| 02| *| + 
a 90| 80| .20! .s0 30 .80 
Se 30| 10| **| 02| .98| 10| .30| .20! .02| 50| **| 70| 
Ss 10 50 | .30| .70 20 0s | .02 
At 0s | 80; .70| o2| *| **| .70| 30| 
En 20 30| 50! .20 30 20 
M 30| 95| .10| .10| .02| 05 | .20| .80| 10! 10| .s0| **| 
Total 05 se se 30 es se | ss se se se es .70 


§P’s of .01 or less are indicated by *; P’s less than .001 are indicated by **. 

P’s not listed when the expected frequency is less than five. 

Italicized P’s indicate that observed frequency is less than expected frequency, e.g., Di follows Ac less frequently than 
expected. - 


>Total P’s based on sum of Chi-Square of all cells including cells where expected frequency is less than five. 


intent of an individual’s statement and 
(ii) that there seem to be general rela- 
tionships of intents to be found in a 
number of groups and that there are 
specific relationships of intents unique 
to any one group. A leader interested 
in effecting changes in the group process 
might well concern himself with the 
sequence of intents as well as to the 
types of intents. 


Process revealed by loci. The same 
sequence analysis was carried out for 
the loci. The results are given in Table 6. 
Similarities and differences between the 
two groups are again revealed. The 
interpretation to be derived from these 
results is that the leaderless group (II), 
is more successful in continuing a 
discussion in the same area of personal 


involvement. The V.A. group (I) tends 
to shift more at random from a group 
(G) to an issue (I) locus. Group II 
tends to continue the discussion in a 
more personally involved vein (though 
never self-involved) if it began that way 
or on a less personal level if the topic 
calls for such an approach. Theoreti- 
cally, too much shifting from one locus 
to another would indicate some in- 
stability in a group. Group I seems to 
be hesitant at becoming personally 
involved. This occurs despite the 
leader’s attempt to have the members 
express more personal feelings by 
providing a permissive and accepting 
atmosphere. This might be another 
manifestation of the intellectual compet- 
itiveness observed among the members 
of the V.A. Group. The membership 
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in Group II were not fearful of previously by the emotional level at 


personal involvement as 


indicated which competitiveness was expressed. 


TABLE 6 


Probability that a Particular Locus will Immediately Follow any other Locus in 
Group I and Group II. Expressed in P of Chi-square.® 


a Group I Group II 
First 
Locus Ss G Total; G I | Total 
G .50 2 ** * ** ** 
50 ** | 02 ae ** 
Total 30 ** ** ** 


# P’s of .01 or less are indicated by *; 


P’s less than .001 are indicated by **. P’s not listed when 


the expected frequency is less than five. Italicized P’s indicate that the observed frequency is less 
than expected; e.g., in group I, G follows S less than expected. 


COMPARISON OF INDIVIDUAL PATTERNS OF CATEGORIES 
WITH GROUP PATTERNS 


An individual’s adjustment to the 
social group to which he belongs might 
be expressed by an index of the relation- 
ship between his behavior and the 
average behavior of the group. This 
index might also reveal a group’s 
cohesiveness. Such an index was 
calculated by deriving probabilities of 
Chi-Square for all the categories when 
each individual's pattern of codings was 
compared with the average of codings 
of his group. This average was assumed 
to be the best expression of the pre- 
vailing group atmosphere. The 
average was based on the total number 
of codings of all members of a group, 
with the exception of the leader in 
Group I who was excluded. He 


expressed mainly the intent to under- 
stand (Un) and a comparison of each 
member’s total of Un statements with 
the leader’s yielded highly significant 
differences. The Chi-Squares were so 
large that many of the total Chi- 
Squares would be significant. 

Table 7 summarizes the results for 
Groups I and II. For example, indi- 
vidual variability in intents and locus of 
intents is indicative of group cohesive- 
ness; both groups are fairly well 
integrated. Only 10 of the 167 com- 
parisons in Group I and 5 of the 166 
comparisons in Group II are significant 
at the .01 level or less. In view of 
interpretations made previously, it 
would seem that this measure is fairly 
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rough. Only extreme group com- 
petitiveness and strife would probably 
reveal significant P’s in an appreciable 
proportion of comparisons. The more 
subtle tensions in group relationships 
would be ascertained more likely by 
other types of analyses. 

This interpretation is supported to a 
degree by a consideration of the 
individuals who differ significantly from 
the group average. In Group I, A, C, 
H, and I have at least one significant 
comparison. Individual A appears to 
give many more analyzing statements 
than the group average. The com- 
parison for all his intents is not signi- 
ficant. Theoretically, it would seem 
that a high proportion of analyzing 
statements should not be a cause for 
difficulty in relating to a group except 
if this was the only type of intent 
expressed. This is clearly not the case 
with member A. 

On the other hand, C is significant!y 
different on the comparison of totais 
and on evaluate (Ev) and give suppoit 
(Sg). C evaluates and gives support 
to a significantly lesser degree than the 
group. He also is the only one where a 
comparison in the defense (De) category 
was possible, and his larger amount of 
defensiveness approaches significance. 
The investigator’s impressions on ob- 
serving the group was that if any 
member could be considered the scape- 
goat it was C. This observation was 
confirmed by the group leader and by 
the other instructors of the counseling 
course who worked with C in other 
situations. 

Individual H expresses and gives 
information much more frequently than 
the average and at the same time is 
extreme in his lack of intents to attack 
and oppose. H is also unique in that 
he is the only person in both groups 
who yields significant P’s on comparison 
of loci. Significant deviation in pattern 


of loci seems to be a critical indicator, 
in that the extent of personal involve- 
ment seems generally to be more a 
product of the group atmosphere than 
of individual behavior. A ° person, 
therefore, deviating in the locus cate- 
gories would more likely be expressing 
an individual need. In this regard, C 
also approaches significance in his 
different pattern of loci. 

Member I differs significantly only 
in his greater tendency to evaluate. The 
person who evaluates much more than 
others might be presumed to have more 
difficulty in his social relationships. 

The results of the sociometric test 
may be introduced at this point since 
this test also attempts to get at degrees 
and qualities of interrelationships. The 
choices made on this test were all 
combined in one figure by algebraically 
summing weights assigned as follows. 
A weight of 3 was given to first choice 
as friend, 2 to second, and 1 to third 
choice while a minus 3 was given to 
least choice as friend, minus 2 to next 
to last, and so on. A rank of 1 was then 
assigned to the person with the highest 
sum. 

The results of this metuud, based on 
the choices the last time the test was 
given, indicate that A ranks first with 
C seventh, H eighth, and I ninth or 
lowest. These results may be coinci- 
dentally rather than casually related 
to the above analysis of the difference 
between an individual’s pattern of 
codings and the average codings of his 
group. A check on all the members in 
both groups on the relationship between 
rank on the sociometric and the rank 
on the probability for the total Chi- 
Square did not indicate any significant 
relationships. This check, however, did 
not take account of the specific cate- 
gories which contributed most to the 
total Chi-Square. 

This result is again amplified in 
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Group II. Individual Q is the only 
person yielding a significant P for the 
comparison of total intents. From 
observation and comments by group 
members, Q was definitely the scape- 
goat and object of group hostility. Q 
ranked lowest on the sociometric given 
at the close of the last session. Q is 
significantly low in the proportion of 
the intent to express and give informa- 
tion (Ex) and approaches significance 
in his greater tendency to attack (Af) 
and entertain (En). It would seem that 
Q is a non-participant most of the time 
(he was absent most frequently) and 
when participating tends to be the 
* heckler.’ 

The others showing P’s of .01 or less 
are W, who gives information much 
more frequently than does the group, P 
who gives it less frequently, and X who 
does not ask for information (Jn) as 
often as others and tends to give 
information (Ex) more frequently than 
others. P seems to be a nonparticipant 
but is not rejected. Possibly a lesser 
amount of information giving is not 
crucial in group relationships. W is 
tied for third place on the sociometric 
ranking and she contributes a great 
deal of information. X ranks eighth 
on the sociometric, was a dominant 
figure in the group and participated 
most frequently. The result on informa- 
tion giving (Ex) seems reasonable in 
that the investigator was impressed by 
X’s ‘teaching’ attitude. It might be 
added that extreme similarity to the 
group as individual B of Group I and 
individual T of Group II is not neces- 
sarily related to highest status position. 
B ranks fifth and T is tied for third on 
the sociometric test. 

This foregoing analysis seems to 
indicate the individual adjustment to 
his group only in extreme cases where a 
negative and rejecting trend is present. 


Which is cause and which effect cannot 
be determined. It would seem, however, 
that individuals on the fringe of groups 
seem to be deviant in their behavior. 
This may express itself in intents which 
may be interpreted as nonproductive 
and nonco-operative. 


Comparison of individuals with each 
other. The general lack of variability 
when comparing the individual’s with 
the group’s average led to a brief 
analysis of inter-individual variation. 
The four members of Group II with the 
largest number of codings were com- 
pared with one another. The four 
members of Group I selected for 
comparison were A, B, D (who had the 
largest number of codes) and C, who 
was chosen because of the results 
mentioned above. The results, presen- 
ted in Table 8, may be briefly sum- 
marized as follows. (i) Significant 
individual variability is obtained in the 
pattern of intents. This contrasts with 
the lack of variability of each individual 
with his group. Despite group co- 
hesiveness, expressed at this level, 
individuals differ from one another in 
their pattern of intents. (ii) There is a 
tendency for less significant findings to 
appear on total patterns of loci than on 
intent. Sixty-seven per cent of the total 
intent comparisons are significant at 
less than .001. Only 17 per cent of the 
total loci comparisons are significant 
at the .01 level or less. The previous 
interpretation that distribution of loci 
is more a product of the general group 
atmosphere is given support by this 
result. The pattern of intents seem to 
be more a product of individual 
personality, with some notable excep- 
tions such as solution offering (So) 
and understanding (Un). These results 
have been discussed previously. 
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CASE ANALYSIS OF THE SIX GROUPS 


The study of group dynamics has as 
yet not reached the level of knowledge 
where well established criteria are 
readily available for purposes of valida- 
tion. Validation must depend, there- 
fore, on the use of procedures which 
would yield both reasonably expected 
and logically meaningful results. This 
study had to demonstrate that such 
reasonable results would be found if 
statements made in small groups were 
classified on the basis of their intent and 
degree of self involvement. 

The results presented as evidence of 
validity indicate that a meaningful 
analysis of the groups used in the study 
could be made. A summary of these 
results will be organized by presenting 
a brief case analysis of each group used 
in the study. The analysis presented for 
each group is only one interpretation 
that might be made of the results. 


Group I, the V.A. Subgroup. This 
group, composed of nine members and 
a leader, was organized as a part of a 
training course in nondirective coun- 
seling procedure. The leader attempted 
to create a permissive and accepting 
atmosphere in which personal attitudes, 
relating to any subject the group wished 
to discuss, could be expressed. Obser- 
vation by the investigator, reports by 
the members and the leader might 
indicate the following general analysis 
of the group. The group was fairly 
homogeneous in make-up and achieved 
over the weeks a fair degree of integra- 
tion, as revealed by the similarity in the 
patterns of intents manifested by 
individuals. However, the group did 
not show any evidence of change in 
values and attitudes, although some of 


the members revealed such change in 
other parts of the course. An underlying 
competitiveness among the members, 
the failure of the leader effectively to 
handle this competition and to deal 
with the insecurity aroused because of 
the new position the members were to 
assume in the V.A. and the relative 
inability of the members to express 
themselves frankly in the group, seemed 
to block the effective utilization of the 
subgroup situation for the purpose of 
changing attitudes toward counseling. 
The relatively high ‘closure’ ratio 
would indicate a general unwillingness 
to explore in an open-minded fashion. 
This is also indicated by a relatively 
low proportion of information giving to 
information seeking. The group also 
blocked exploration by reacting to the 
intent to analyze with attack and 
opposition. This intellectual com- 
petition was mitigated somewhat by 
the larger proportion of supporting to 
attacking statements. Despite the 
ieader’s attempt to create a spontaneous 
situation by being nondirective, the 
group never became too free in the 
exploration of the issues being dis- 
cussed. 

The leader also attempted to create a 
group therapy situation but the members 
never felt very free to express personal 
attitudes. This lack of freedom, coupled 
with the insecurity and competitiveness, 
might have been manifested in the 
inability of the group to become 
consistently involved on the same locus. 
The group did show a tendency to 
express more personally involved intents 
but in general, it wavered back and 
forth in the intensity of self involve- 
ment. 
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The insecurity evidenced by the group 
was also manifested in the changing 
proportions of intents to offer solutions. 

In general, the investigator’s im- 
pressions of the group were amplified 
and supported by the analysis of the 
results of this study. The group had 
enough positive features to prevent the 
competition and insecurity of the 
members completely to disorganize the 
relationships though some disorganiza- 
tion was manifested in the last weeks of 
the course when attendance became very 


irregular. 


Group Ii—the voluntary and leaderiess 
group. This group was formed specifi- 
cally as an experimental group and was 
composed of ten members without a 
designated leader. Though conclusions 
about the effect of the absence of leader- 
ship must be tentative, certain features 
could be reasonably ascribed to the 
absence of a person who might have 
effectively dealt with the interpersonal 
tensions. This is a group that showed 
many features of adequate group 
relationships and many unrealized po- 
tentialities for becoming more cohesive 
and personally satisfying to the mem- 
bers. The analysis of the results 
indicated underlying frustrations and 
ineffective operation which was not 
evident to the observer. Though the 
group showed a real tendency to explore 
and analyze and to react with an open- 
minded attitude to such attempts, it 
gradually became more categorical and 
definitive in its approach to issues. The 
group tended to drift from an active 
analysis of topics to a passive detailing 
of experience as indicated by the 
decrease in the proportions of intents to 
analyze and an increase in the propor- 
tion of intents to express and give 
information. 

There seemed to be a deep sense of 
frustration evidenced by the larger 


proportion of attacking to supporting 
statements, by responding to support 
with attack and opposition and by the 
strong hostility directed at one of the 
members. This hostility seemed to be 
handled effectively and spontaneously 
through the medium of coffee and rolls, 
However, it did block a more active 
participation which may have resulted 
in more productive sessions. 

The effect of an absence of leadership 
may also be indicated by the fact that 
though the members tended to respond 
to more personally involved statements 
with more self-involvement, they never 
really expressed the deepest personal 
attitudes. The members seemed to have 
desired and expected group therapy 
and were probably resentful at being 
left ‘ high and dry ’ without a designated 
leader. This probably contributed to 
the sense of frustration. 

There were many indications of 
spontaneity in the group, and at times 
the situation verged on the explosive 
side. This might be the most fitting 
description of the group. It had much 
potential power which was never 
realized. The intent to offer solutions 
was rarely present. This lack of a 
drive toward action may indicate both 
the unfulfilled potential and the absence 
of mutual understanding as to a 
common purpose. 

The investigator’s conclusion based 
on observation differed from the con- 
clusions based on the analysis of the 
results. The good fellowship and 
pleasant seventy-five minutes spent by 
the group seemed to indicate some 
deeper and more permanent effects of 
the situation. The analysis of the 
pattern of intents indicate that this 
potential was never realized. 


Group I1]—the therapy group. Of all 
the groups studied, the therapy group 
was the most effective in fulfilling 
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the purpose for which it was organised. 
The analysis of the pattern of intents 
indicated that the leader did create 
conditions for effective therapy. The 
members were more concerned with the 
discussion of their deep personal feelings 
and their relationships in the group than 
with objective, non-self involved issues. 
Only 27 per cent of the intents were 
toward issues. The group was most 
open-minded in its approach to the 
topics and was also the most spon- 
taneous, in a controlled way. The 
group had more than twice as many 
intents to support as to attack and this 
favorable balance indicated a warm and 
accepting climate. The therapist’s con- 
sistent intention to understand seemed 
to be effective in helping the majority 
of the seven members to participate 
effectively in the therapeutic sessions. 


Group IV—IE—the successful problem 
solving group. The problem solving 
groups were formed as a part of another 
research. The purpose and conditions 
of their operation were clearly defined 
for the three eighth graders partici- 
pating in each group. Group IV IE was 
evaluated as a successful group in that 
it seemed to explore the posed problem 
more deeply and to come to some 
definite conclusions as to a course of 
action. This evaluation of the group 
was substantiated by the pattern of 
intents. The group did reflect the 
artificial conditions of the situation by 
the relative lack of controlled spon- 
taneity. However, it revealed a rela- 
tively high proportion of intents to 
explore and to offer suggestions as to 
how the problem should be dealt with 
on the level of action. The members 
were rather open-minded in their 
approach to the situation and 
apparently willing to consider other 
sides. Their effectiveness as a working 
group also seemed to be indicated by 


the relative absence of any self or group 
involved statements. This may be 
interpreted as indicating that the mem- 
bers were most concerned with solving 
the problem rather than solving the 
human relationships. 


Group IV 4C—the unsuccessful prob- 
lem solving group. The evaluation of 
this group also is substantiated by the 
results of the analysis of the group’s 
pattern of intents. These results indi- 
cate that this group was the least 
successful of the groups studied in 
fulfilling the purpose for which it was 
organized. Its pattern of intents 
differed most from any of the other 
groups. The deep frustration felt by 
the three youngsters was manifested in 
the high proportion of unclassifiable 
statements, in the frivolity of the 
remarks, in the very categorical and 
intolerant approach of the members 
toward the issue, in the high degree of 
hostility expressed toward one another 
and in the tremendous concern with 
interpersonal relationships rather than 
with the problem at hand. The success- 
ful group was able to handle the 
imposed artificial and limiting situation 
without any indication of frustration. 
The unsuccessful group ‘* blew up’ in 
reacting to the barriers it could not 
surmount. 


Group V—the seminar group. This 
group had a specific topic as the theme 
of its discussion. The primary feature 
distinguishing this group is the high 
proportion of statements related to 
emotional climate. This climate is 
highly charged with attack and opposi- 
tion and indicates the pressure of inter- 
personal tensions. The members tended 
to be rather open-minded in their 
discussion of issues, but the inter- 
personal hostility probably blocked the 
greater effectiveness of the analysis of 
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Dynamics of Learning. A reading of the 
transcription seems to point to some 
real competitiveness among the mem- 
bers and this might be reflected in the 
relative absence of controlled spon- 
taneity. The members do not volunteer 
information without being prodded by 
questions. The relative ineffectiveness 
of the group's productivity also may be 


teflected in the absence of any intents 
to offer solutions. The absence of 
intents on the action level may be 
related to the poor definition of the 
problem. It may be inferred that mem- 
bers had no common idea on the issues 
to be considered and that interpersonal 
tension prevented the group reaching a 
high degree of mutual understanding. 


RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN RELIABILITY AND VALIDITY 


The general conclusion to be drawn 
from the evaluation of validity is that 
the instrument has been able to make a 
number of reasonable and predictable 
distinctions and revealed some possible 
avenues for further research into the 
group process. The tests of validity were 
based, however, on the codings of the 
investigator. The inconclusive results 
of the tests for reliability, presented in 
Part I, should be related, therefore, to 
the much more conclusive results on 
validity. Was the investigator so biased 
that the results described and sum- 
marized in this paper were inevitable? 

The question of the investigator’s 
consistency with himself has been 
answered positively. This would tend 
to indicate that if the investigator was 
biased, he was at least consistently so. 
A consistent bias conceivably could 
lead to highly valid results on any single 


SUMMARY AND 


The instrument was evaluated for 
reliability and validity by means of an 
analysis of six different groups based on 
the categorization of transcriptions of 
recorded group sessions. 


Evaluation for reliability. |The 
primary question raised in the study on 
reliability was whether others could 


criterion of validity. Given the same 
bias, the chances of repeating such 
results on a second criterion of validity 
independent of the first, are smaller. 
The chances become very small when 
the number and independence of tested 
criteria increases. The fact that all the 
different criteria used in the study 
tended to give reasonable results would 
lead to the conclusion that the in- 
vestigator’s bias in coding was at a 
minimum and that the reliability results 
were due more to the other factors 
described in the first part of this report. 

However, it would seem that if 
meaningful results are to be obtained 
the person using the instrument should 
be adequately trained. Since the com- 
munigation of the definitions of some 
of the categories was difficult, the 
practical usefulness of the instrument 
in its present form is limited. 


CONCLUSIONS 


accurately and efficiently use the in- 
strument. Judges were trained in the 
use of the instrument by means of a 
manual of directions, a practice session 
and a training discussion with the 
investigator. 

The two indices used to measure 
extent of agreement among the various 
pairs of judges were (i) a total of per 
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cent of agreement calculated for first 
codings assigned to each unit and (ii) a 
probability derived from the Chi- 
Square calculated for the comparison 
between two judges’ total number of 
codings in any category for a single 
session. 

The conclusions to be drawn from 
the study on reliability might be listed 
as follows. (i) The consistent use of the 
instrument by a number of persons 
demands a more intensive and more 
adequate training in the use of the 
categories than given to the judges in 
this study. (ii) The instrument can be 
used consistently by a person who is 
very well acquainted with the conceptual 
framework basic to the categories and 
with the operational definitions of the 
categories. (iii) The individual cate- 
gories vary in the ease of application 
and inter-judge agreement in coding 
statements. 


Evaluation for validity. The lack of 
definite criteria for judging the adequacy 
of group relationships made it necessary 
to base the study of validity largely on 
the logical, internal consistency and 
reasonable expectancy of a series of 
analyses. 

These analyses included a study of 
(i) the difference of patterns of intents 
and loci among the six groups, (ii) the 
proportion of codings in each category 
for each group, (iii) the ratios which 
expressed relationship between sets of 
intents, (iv) the proportion of intents 
and loci for a series of sessions of the 
same group, (Vv) the intra-session group 
Process as investigated by calculating 
the stimulus value of any category, 
(vi) the pattern of categories for each 
individual in two groups when com- 
pared to the average pattern of the 
tespective group, (vii) and a study of 
individual differences in patterns of 
categories. 


The conclusions based on many 
logically consistent and _ statistically 
significant results can also be phrased 
as hypotheses for further investigation 
of group dynamics. 

1. The dimension of intent under- 
lying the content of an individual's 
behavior is an important one in the 
group process. 

2. The pattern of intents and loci of 
any group will tend to reflect two major 
aspects of group relationships; the 
general structure and purpose for 
which the group was established and 
the individual characteristics of the 
membership. Such intents as solution 
offering, understanding and the three 
loci categories seem to be more 
characteristic of general conditions 
while other categories seem to reflect 
more of the individual’s approach to 
the group discussion. The presence or 
absence of these categories might be 


symptomatic of a group’s deviation 


from the predicted or ideal process of 
that group. 

3. Extreme variation of the pattern 
of categories of a group from those of 
other groups may be symptomatic of 
basic disturbances in the relationships 
of that group. These disturbances may 
be related to the frustration of a group 
in fulfilling the purpose for which the 
group was set up. A large number of 
references to the group relationships 
probably would be characteristic of 
such groups. 

4. The general absence of certain 
intents in the behavior of different 
groups may be one basis for the frequent 
inadequacy of the group situation for 
the solution of problems for which the 
group was established. The introduc- 
tion of intents rarely expressed in group 
situations such as the intent to under- 
stand and the intent to conciliate and 
integrate may radically alter the process 
of any group relationship. 
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5. Different groups may be differen- 
tiated by certain characteristics which 
would be constant for the group. These 
constants may be expressed by various 
proportions among patterns of intents. 
Examples of group constants may be 
the emotional climate of a group and 
the freedom of expression without 
probing or controlled spontaneity. 
Other ratios between categories may 
express characteristics sensitive to vary- 
ing conditions. An example of such an 
intra-group variable may be the degree 
of open-mindedness toward the topic 
of discussion. This may be affected by 
the type of leadership, content of 
material and the degree of self-involve- 
ment of the discussion. 

6. There may be a direct relationship 
between the degree of self-involvement 
of a discussion and the open-minded- 
ness, supportiveness and spontaneity of 
the discussion. The discussion of topics 
which refer to the self may be perforce 
approached with greater tentativeness, 
exploration, support from others, and 
an absence of probing questions. 

7. Trends in proportions of intents 
may be characteristic of the specific 
factors conditioning the group’s rela- 
tionships. Deviation from these expec- 
ted trends may be symptomatic of 
factors disrupting these relationships. 
The function of leadership may include 
the task of maintaining certain trends 
and the alteration of others. 

8. Groups may be described by 
sequences of intents which are generally 
characteristic of all groups, and some 
sequences which are unique to a 
specific group. ‘The structure and 
functioning of groups may be described 
and gauged by the stimulus value of 
various categories of behavior. The 


successfulness of a leader may be 
described in terms of the evolving 
sequence of categories. One of the 
functions of leadership may be to affect 
such behavioral sequences. How this 
should be done is still an unsolved 
problem. 

9. The quality of group integration 
may be gauged by the similarity of the 
pattern of intents and loci of degrees of 
self-involvement of the individual mem- 
bers of a group as contrasted to the 
average pattern of the group. Factors 
such as the rejection of an individual 
by the group may be related to signi- 
ficant differences between the individual 
and his group in the expression of 
intents and purposes of his behavior. 
Whether the difference in expression of 
intent causes rejection or whether 
rejection affects the expression of intent 
would be an important question to be 
answered by research. 

10. Individual differences in the ex- 
pression of intent may be related to the 
freedom of relationships existing in a 
group. The permissiveness and freedom 
of expression that exist in a group may 
be gauged by whether such individual 
differences are found in the pattern of 
intents and the direction of their 
expression. 

This investigation was concerned with 
only one dimension of group dynamics, 
that of the intents and purposes under- 
lying the verbal behavior of individuals. 
The overall results have indicated that 
this approach uncovers a significant 
dimension of the dynamics of group 
relationships. Further research which 
would attempt to relate this dimension 
to the many others involved in group 
dynamics would help amplify the basic 
laws of social interaction. 
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PERSONALITY PATTERNS, 
SOCIAL CLASS, AND AGGRESSION 
IN THE BRITISH WEST INDIES 


Cc. V. D. HADLEY 


INTRODUCTORY NOTE 


The West Indies are a widely scattered 
group of islands, with more than one 
thousand miles in a direct line between 
- Trinidad, the southernmost island, and 
Jamaica. It is nearly seven hundred 
miles westward from Jamaica to the 
mainland colony of British Honduras 
in Central America. Comparable 
distances separate Jamaica and the 
Bahamas to the north, and Barbados 
and the islands to the east. 

This account is concerned with that 
part of the group of communities 
known as the British West Indies. 
Despite the handicaps which geo- 
graphy has imposed on intercommuni- 
cation, a remarkable uniformity in the 
pattern of social and economic 
conditions prevails throughout the 
whole group, for present day West 
Indian culture in all the islands, what- 
ever their nationality, has a common 
historical background in a plantation 
economy based on the slavery of 
the days of King Sugar. 

There are about 3,000,000 people in 
the British West Indies of whom nearly 
half reside in Jamaica, the largest 
British island. The outstanding fact 
about this total population is its very 
tapid rate of increase; a fact, indeed, 


which can be regarded as the basic 
problem of the already overcrowded 
islands. Industrialisation is minimal, 
and the population is engaged chiefly 
in agriculture; mainly the growing of 
such export crops as sugar, cocoa, 
arrowroot, nutmegs, bananas, and 
cotton. Though a considerable amount 
of food is produced locally, the islands 
are still dependent on large supplies 
of imported food, especially, for 
example, salt fish and flour. This is 
one of the legacies of the slave planta- 
tion economy. 

These islands are all Crown Colonies, 
but in recent years attempts have been, 
and are being made to modernise the 
form of government, to allow a 
gradually increasing measure of self- 
government to the individual colonies. 
The ultimate intention is to federate 
them in a self-governing unit within the 
framework of the British Common- 
wealth of Nations. In spite, however, 
of the uniformity of the basic culture, 
each colony displays an individuality 
of outlook, coupled with a strong spirit 
of political independence, though 
this has not prevented a_ certain 
amount of progress already towards 
Federation. 
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SOCIAL CLASS AND PERSONALITY PATTERNS 


Professor T. S. Simey has described 
(7) one type of personality pattern 
which has resulted from the interplay 
of the social forces operating in the 
West Indies since the emancipation of 
the slaves in 1834. After discussing the 
applicability to West Indian conditions 
of the concepts evolved by Dollard (3) 
in Caste and Class in a Southern Town 
and Frustration and Aggression, and by 
Horney (4) in The Neurotic Personality 
of Our Time, he goes on to summarise 
his observations in this way. ‘In the 
light of psychological theory, it is seen 
to be inevitable that the West Indian 
should be exceedingly unsure of himself, 
inclined towards quarrelsomeness, and 
generally hypersensitive. He is, above 
all, exceptionally vulnerable to ridicule, 
which is a weapon that should never, in 
any circumstances, be used against him. 
When the West Indian encounters 
resistance he is apt to assume an attitude 
of reserve, and withdraw himself into a 
world of his own, remote from contact 
with the people or classes with whom 
he came into collision. Administrative 
affairs in the West Indies accordingly 
tend to become submerged in a welter 
of conflicting personalities, until alinost 
all traces of principles and policies are 
lost. The collisions between individual 
and individual, and social frictions 
generally, are so acute that even the 
most doctrinaire advocate of a com- 
petitive economy should be satisfied. 
The daily round of human existence is 
made difficult, and at times almost 
intolerable, by the struggle of one 


human being against another to assert 
himself. Man is forever claiming, 
questioning, demanding. A generous 
offer cannot be regarded as such, and 
thankfully accepted; there is no stan- 
dard to judge it by, and the offer of 
much only provokes a demand for more. 
Even after discounting a tendency 
which gradually asserts itself in the 
mind to find aggressiveness everywhere 
(which is itself one of the unfortunate 
features of the situation), there can be 
no doubt that the amount of aggres- 
siveness that is discharged is quite 
aonormal, and that it is often mani- 
fested in a direct sense in a physical way. 

What follows is, in part, an attempt 
to apply the theory of basic personality 
type to the class structure of West 
Indian society; and from this point of 
view to modify Professor Simey’s 
general statement in terms of this class 
structure. His description applies par- 


ticularly to the lower-middle class, and. 


does not appear to apply to the same 
extent to the proletariat or to the 
established, coloured upper-middle and 
upper classes. It would seem that there 
is no single basic West Indian per- 
sonality, but that there are at least 
three major types. These may be 
described as: (a) the proletarian per- 
sonality pattern, (b) the personality 
pattern of the unestablished, emergent 
or lower-middle class and (c) the 
personality pattern of the established, 
upper-middle class. A more detailed 
analysis of this statement will be 
attempted in this paper. 
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DEFINITION AND DEVELOPMENT OF THIS CLASS STRUCTURE 


The term proletariat is used to 
describe the people engaged in agri- 
cultural field labour, in fishing, and in 
occupations in which wages are earned 
on a daily or weekly basis, as for 
example, in road making and dock 
work. The term would apply to the 
vast majority of the villagers in the 
West Indies. 

In the unestablished, emergent or 
lower-middle class, salaries are paid, 


and individuals of this class are found 


in such occupations as elementary 
school teaching, in the junior posts in 
business, and in the civil service; they 
may also be small landed proprietors. 

The established upper-middle class is 
composed of individuals in the pro- 
fessions, or in senior posts in the civil 
service or in business, and whole 
families usually have behind them at 
least one or two generations of such 
status. 

The historical development of this 
structure must now be briefly des- 
cribed, since it throws light on the 
satisfactions, frustrations, anxieties, and 
hostilities of members of these three 
social classes. 

The slave society which existed on 
the plantations in the West Indies 
shortly before emancipation was a 
singularly interdependent structure. 
The relationship between the slave and 
his owner rested on certain sanctions, 
embodied in custom and law, which 
gave the owner certain disciplinary and 
coercive powers. The owner was bound 
to provide his slave with the necessities 
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of life—food, shelter, and clothing— 
and in return the slave was compelled 
to work on the plantation. In this 
social situation, with its clean-cut roles 
and relationships, certain traditional 
attitudes developed on the part of both 
slave and slave owner—to each other, 
to work, property, and, indeed, to all 
values of life. 

From Mrs. Carmichael’s account (1) 
we can gather the content of a number 
of these attitudes and realise that the 
behaviour trends and habits of present 
day West Indian proletarian society are, 
in many respects, very similar to those 
which characterised the slaves in the 
earlier period. One problem, therefore, 
is to explain the survival of these 
patterns, with scarcely any modifica- 
tion, in a large section of the population 
over a subsequent period of more than 
a hundred years. Customary behaviour, 
individual or social, is developed as an 
adaptive response to the particular 
environmental circumstances with 
which the individual has to deal. 
Prior to 1834 those environmental 
circumstances were the state of society 
which obtained under slavery; after 
1834 the environmental circumstances 
were those which obtained under the 
type of capitalist economy then almost 
universal in western societies. Since the 
experience was that behaviour developed 
as an adaptive response in the first 
situation possessed survival value in 
the second, the obvious conclusion 
seems to be that for large numbers of 
West Indians the emancipation altered 
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in very little degree the normal circum- 
stances of their lives as they had 
experienced them under slavery. It 
could, indeed, be said that one sort of 
slavery was, apparently, exchanged for 
another. 

The individual, habituated to in- 
stitutional life, for example, or to the 
conditions of military service, finds it 
more and more difficult, in proportion 
to the length of time of the habituation, 
to adjust to a less autocratic society 
when released, and may in fact seek to 
return to the mode of life to which he 
has been conditioned. In a similar way, 
slaves in a slave society, habituated to 
dependence and unaccustomed to self- 
reliance, self-direction, and initiative, 
found it difficult to adjust themselves 
after emancipation to what is poten- 
tially a very different mode of life. 

Having been accustomed to authority 
in a personal form in the guise of a 
manager, overseer, or driver, and 
having, therefore, been frequently sub- 
ject to a considerable amount of 
arbitrary control, the freed slaves were 
unaccustomed to law as a socially 
sanctioned and impersonal directive. 
They were accustomed to a mode of 
life in which forms of sexual and 
parental behaviour, which appear 
strange and irresponsible in our eyes, 
had been forced on them, especially 
on the men; in the women the biological 
bonds of motherhood qualified this 
irresponsibility. In this connection it 
has to be remembered that the slave- 
owner had taken care to safeguard the 
health and lives of the children. 
According to Mrs. Carmichael— 
‘Children who are too young to be 
employed are all brought up by women 
whose sole office is to take care of 
them . . . Their food is given by the 
manager to the nurse. . . . They return 
to their parents at night but not till 
then. . . . The woman who has the 


care of them keeps them together all 
day in a building, appropriated for 
them, out of the sun. It is her business 
to keep them clean. . . . Every mother 
has time allowed her in the morning to 
wash, dre s and suckle her infant—that 
is when she again returns from her 
confinement to work. The nurse keeps 
the baby and attends upon the mother 
from three to four weeks, as may be 
requisite. One or more nurses are 
required for the estate, according to 
the number and ages in the nursery.’ 

In the slave society, work had been 
regarded as an imposition and a 
burden, to be avoided as much as 
possible. It bore no particular relation 
to securing the necessities of life; and 
money, used mainly to buy luxuries, 
did not relate to purchasing such neces- 
sities. Self-expression came through 
dancing, singing, dressing up, i.e., 
through emotional release, rather than 
through constructive activities directed 
to economic and social ends, since such 
activities were denied to them. 

The slaves were accustomed to a 
social stratification in which everything 
“‘ white ” had high prestige value, and 
in which, therefore, “ colour” was of 
great importance—not, of course, that 
prestige value was attached to the mere 


fact of “ whiteness,” but rather that. 


whiteness was, in the then scheme of 
things, indissolubly associated with 
power; to be white meant to be power- 
ful. The slaves were unlettered, and 
largely untutored in the moral restraints 
required by an internal discipline such 
as an accepted religious ethic, being 
accustomed to a morality which was 
almost wholly external and in which 
their chief concern was, therefore, “‘ not 
to be found out,” i.e., in psychological 
terms, an extra-punitive type of 
morality. As a consequence they 
possessed a character structure in which 
there was little obvious development of 
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a social conscience or a_ personal 
morality. Such slaves, freed without 
preparation into a society of free 
competition, might, indeed, find their 
psychological equipment woefully in- 
adequate to deal with their new 
environment. For this environment 
could be mastered only by a quite 
different set of psychological tools from 
those which, as slaves, they had been 
accustomed to use. Moreover, their 
emancipation had not resulted from 
their own efforts. It was a gift, in the 
sense that they got it for nothing. It 
had no relation to their own striving 
and participation, but was brought 
about through the efforts of others who 
represented groups with independent 
goals, and from impersonal causes 
economic 
developments in western society. 
Work—and unfortunately for the 
freed slave, estate work—became almost 
the sole means of securing the neces- 
sities of life, whereas before, these 
necessities had been provided either 
directly by the planter or through the 
gift of a “ground”. With regard to 
this point Shephard says (6): ‘ The 
conditions regulating the allocation and 
cultivation of estate gardens and pro- 
vision grounds were altered by the Act 
of Emancipation. The planter was 
thereby relieved of the obligation to 
provide his labourers with rations, 
housing, and provision grounds; but 
he could no longer compel them either 
to work as and when required, or to 
remain in his employment. He en- 
deavoured to retain a large and elastic 
supply of labour by offering labourers 
task work and the perquisite of a plot 
of land. The labourer could be deprived 
of his provision ground if he failed to 
work to the satisfaction of his employer. 


Thus, the use of a provision ground 
which had been secured to the slave by 
law, now became subject to the arbitrary 
decision of the employer. The labourer 
had no legal security of tenure and was 
not entitled to compensation on evic- 
tion.’ : 

Successful adaptation to a com- 
petitive, capitalist society rests on the 
ability to accept the values which are 
the dynamics of such a society. One 
of the essential “incentives” in a society 
of this sort is the ability to regard 
“ work ” as the chief means of securing 
the necessities of life, of rising up in 
the world, and of acquiring such other 
embellishments of life as social com- 
forts, position, and prestige. As Simey 
says (7): ‘ The compelling social ten- 
dencies of the present age give as the 
dominant aim of modern (western) 
society the acceptance of middle-class 
patterns of conduct by the whole 
population, and this is as true in the 
West Indies as anywhere else.’ To do 
this must have been extremely difficult 
for the majority of the ex-slaves; only 
those slaves who had already, before 
emancipation, gone some distance along 
the road of acculturation, of acquiring 
“white” or middle-class values and 
standards, would be in a position to 
make a serious effort to do so after 
emancipation. The fact remains that 
115 years after emancipation there are 
large numbers of West Indians who have 
never successfully made this adjust- 
ment, and who, to a large extent, 
retain much the same psychological 
attitudes as did their forefathers under 
slavery; they exist in economic circum- 
stances which, from the point of view 
of social security, are certainly little 
beter and, if anything, worse than 
those which obtained under slavery. 
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FACTORS AFFECTING FAILURE TO ADJUST 


The question still remains to be 
answered, however, why the present 
day West Indian proletariat have in so 
many instances failed to acquire the 
psychological adjustments necessary to 
successful adaptation to a competitive 
society. A genetic argument, some- 
times put forward by members of the 
established middle class, states simply 
that they are too “ stupid ” or “ worth- 
less” to do so. It is believed that 
stupidity and “‘ worthlessness are 
inherited characteristics which preclude 
the possessors from successful adjust- 
ment in modern society, and that the 
position of the proletariat is the 
inevitable social result of such handi- 
caps. This belief represents a typical 
defensive rationalisation of a type 
commonly put forward by an un- 
certain social group in such circum- 
stances. Similar attitudes and argu- 
ments concerning the working class of 
that day were developed, for example, 
in Victorian England, and in more 
modern times the rationalisations with 
which the Nazis defended their attitudes 
to subject-peoples were of a similar 
nature. Such defensive attitudes are 
maintained in face of the fact that 
members of the West Indian proletariat 
who have emigrated in the past to such 
places as Panama, Cuba, and the 
U.S.A., and more recently to Trinidad, 
Aruba, Curacao, and America, have 
successfully adjusted themselves to the 
conditions of work experienced in these 
places, and have often acquired con- 
siderable affluence and position. 

But if the general arguments are 
valid, first, that successful adaptation 
to a modern competitive society means 
that the individual must be able to 
acquire the motivations which are the 
dynamics of the society, and, secondly, 
as Professor Simey contends, that 


‘... the acceptance of middle-class 
patterns of conduct by the whole 
population is the dominant aim of 
modern society,’ then the problem 
under consideration reduces itself to 
the question why so many West Indians 
do not find it possible to accept these 
values and to develop the motivations 
which would lead to the acceptance of 
middle-class patterns of conduct. 

For an ex-slave suddenly (or even 
gradually) to change his whole mental 
attitude to work and labour—from an 
attitude which regarded work as an 
imposition and a burden, bearing no 
close relationship to the procurement 
of food, shelter, and clothing, to an 
attitude which regarded it as the sole 
means of honestly attaining these 
things—compelling reasons would be 
needed; and these compelling reasons 
could only reside in the opportunities 
provided by the society in which he 
lived for the realisation of these ambi- 
tions; i.e., for a demonstration of the 
practical achievement of these values 
and of the successful operation of the 
motivations derived from them. 

The fact, however, is that since 
emancipation West Indian society has 


never provided the conditions by means. 


of which the vast mass of the proletariat 
could possibly hope to achieve through 
work any rise or improvement in theif 
status. It is irrelevant at the moment to 
consider whether this was due to 
factors outside the control of West 
Indian society—such as prices in world 
markets, poverty of natural resources, 
etc.—or to factors within West Indian 
society itself, or to both. No human 
being is likely to adopt the values of a 
society and to acquire the motivations 
which derive from and maintain such 
a value system, if, at the same time, this 
society does not provide the means 
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which its value system lays down as the 
only possible way of achieving satis- 
faction of these values. There is a 
manifest inconsistency in suggesting 
that working hard for wages is the only 
legitimate and praiseworthy manner of 
getting on in the world and of acquiring 
middle-class standards, if at the same 
time the only kind of work and wages 
open to those concerned make it prac- 
tically impossible for them to do so. 
If the values and modes of a society 
demand that the barefoot man must 
acquire boots, then reasonable means 
for procuring boots must be provided, 
or alternatively, that society will inevi- 
tably be perceived as hypocritical in its 
values. Such a situation existed in 
other forms in the mass unemployment 
in the United Kingdom in the 1930's. 


‘It is small wonder that many West 


Indians give up the unequal struggle, 
and retain or adopt patterns of be- 
haviour which serve to compensate 
them for repudiation of the values of 
the society in which they live. 

It is probably for reasons of this 
nature that so many of the behaviour 
patterns of slavery persist to this day 
in the West Indian proletariat, as for 
example, concubinage of various degrees 
of permanency, which is very largely 
the basis of family life among them. 
In slavery, marriage of the conven- 
tional pattern—in those years largely 
patriarchal in type—was obviously 
impossible, for no slave owner could 
possibly share or dispute the control 
of a female slave and her children with 
aslave-husband. Hence the casual type 
of sex relationship which obtained in 
slavery was the way in which the slaves 
accommodated their sexual needs and 
interests to the conditions under which 
they lived; that accommodation is 


still an adaptive response under present 
day conditions. The slave owner has 
gone, and there is no apparent reason 
why marriages should not take place. 
The reasons why they are not the 
general custom are probably complex, 
and systematic investigation is lacking. 
The financial aspect is important, but 
there is another which is not often 
discussed: observation suggests the 
probability of the view that many of 
those under discussion do not get 
married simply because they see no 
point in it. They have to a great extent 
given up any struggle to acquire middle- 
class status and standards, and there- 
fore do not feel any necessity or com- 
pulsion to abide by those standards. 
They have evolved a mode of life which 
is satisfactory in that it is shared by a 
large number of people, and is not 
likely to give rise to endo-psychic 
conflict as long as there is no striving 
for middle-class status. Again, it is 
probable that the present norm of 
social behaviour in this respect may have 
compensatory advantages of its own. 
The individual who, in his economic 
and other relationships with his environ- 
ment, is in the position of one beset by 
forces of which he understands little, 
and over which he can exercise little 
control, achieves through promiscuous 
sex relations the experience of a certain 
mastery over a portion of this environ- 
ment, namely the woman. In his 
relations with women at least he is 
dominant, and in this freedom to pick 
and choose, to cast off or to keep, he 
is acting as an individual whose “ will ” 
has some relevance to—and in reality in 
—his behaviour. There are psycho- 
logical reasons to suggest that similar 
considerations are connected with 
the wide occurrence of gambling.’ 


' These views are 
observations from 
“despair, frustration, 
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Attitudes towards work, responsibility, 
and authority, etc., betray this same 
repudiation of middle-class  stan- 
dards. 

From the point of view of the 
frustration-aggression hypothesis (3), 
proletarian culture in the West Indies 
can be regarded, therefore, as an 
attempted solution of a conflict situa- 
tion which arose through the emanci- 
pation of the slaves from a situation 
which was one of almost complete 
dependence to a situation of severely 


handicapped free competition and 
individual responsibility. The necessity 
for such a solution was brought about 
by the fact that the society into which 
the slaves were freed did not provide 
the means whereby the dynamic of the 
society could become operative in the 
vast majority of individual. cases. It is 
in this sense that the statement that the 
proletariat have repudiated middle- 
class standards must be understood, 
and not in the sense of conscious 
repudiation. 


EXISTING PROLETARIAN PERSONALITY PATTERNS 


The personality pattern which 
resulted from this situation has given 
rise to that stereotype of the negro 
which pictures him as a happy-go-lucky 
irresponsible, indolent, childlike 
creature who is always laughing and 
happy in spite of his poverty. This 
stereotype is, of course, an exaggeration; 
but the personality pattern which in 
fact resulted—that of the non-aggressive 
(i.e., from the point of view of class or 
tace-directed aggression), dependent, 
accommodating, and deferential negro 
who “ knew his place” and stayed in 
it, was a real one; and it can be 
regarded as the basic proletarian 
personality pattern which is still to be 
found among the rural proletariat of 
the West Indies. This basic proletarian 
personality pattern is, however, under- 
going change, especially in the direction 
of an increase in overt aggression. 
This is apparently due to the stress of 
modern conditions, particularly the 
results of participation in two world 
wars; of emigration to countries more 
advanced industrially and culturally 
than the West Indies; of the introduc- 
tion of the cinema and radio; of trade 
union organization; and particularly 
through the activities of such Govern- 


mental agencies as the Colonial 
Development and Welfare Organiza- 
tion. The modern West Indian prole- 
tarian is becoming increasingly un- 
willing to tolerate what he was formerly 
accustomed and, indeed, expected to 
accept. 

If the above analysis is correct, it is 
seen to be inevitable that efforts to 
better the proletarian’s position, if 
successful, must result in an increase 
in overt aggression on his part unless 
the frustrations which intensify the 
aggression are dealt with equally and 
simultaneously. Since the frustrations 


are likely to be slow in moving, such. 


efforts must persuade the proletarian 
to accept the dynamic of his culture, to 
strive for middle-class status and for 
greater identification with the culture 
in which he finds himself; it must 
induce him to try to improve his 
position and to get on in the world; 


and this, inevitably, will produce frust- 


rating situations with resulting aggres- 
sions similar to those which proletarian 
culture was evolved, in the first instance, 
to circumvent. The final success of 
these efforts will depend almost entirely 
on the ability to guide this aggression 
into socially constructive channels. We 
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can also understand, if this analysis 
is correct, the source and nature of the 
apathy which characterises so much of 
rural life in the West Indies. (Such 
“apathy” is here regarded as a with- 
drawal from social life, with an 
accompanying inhibition of feeling, in 
order to avoid the pain of severely 
frustrating social relationships.) 


It is an important conclusion that 
welfare efforts in the West Indies, if 
they are to be successful, must largely 
concern themselves, at least in the 
short run, with the difficult problem of 
providing constructive channels for 
aggression which has been aroused by 
those efforts. We must now turn to the 
situation of the middle classes. 


THE PERSONALITY PATTERN OF THE UNESTABLISHED LOWER- 
MIDDLE CLASS 


The coloured man who is just 
emerging from the proletariat and who 
has had the influences of a wider society 
brought to bear on him is liable to be 
much more aggressive in his behaviour 
than is the long-established, coloured, 


‘middle-class individual, or the prole- 


tarian. The true proletarian, as we have 
already suggested, has no desire to 
aspire to, or to compete for, middle- 
class standards, he has made certain 
compromises with his environment 
which have resulted in his retaining or 
adopting modes of behaviour which 
originated under slavery, and which, 
it is to be presumed, also possess com- 
pensatory value under present con- 
ditions. 

In West Indian circumstances, the 
only direction in which the proletariat 
could express class-instigated or class- 
directed aggressiveness is upwards, 
that is, against the class or classes above 
it. The expression of aggressiveness 
depends on the nature of the related 
frustrations and the extent to which 
they occur. It has been assumed, 
however, that most members of this 
proletarian group are not  class- 
conscious to the extent which would 
bring them into collision with the 
members of the established middle and 
upper classes owing to their repudiation 
of any striving or competition for 


middle-class standards. That is to say, 
they have accepted the existence of a 
“ social distance” which they make no 
attempt to cross and, this being so, 
this group, as a class, will display little 
aggressiveness which could be said to 
arise out of their class situation vis-a-vis 
the other classes. This is still largely 
true of the rural proletariat of a small 
island such as St. Vincent. Such 
aggressiveness as they do display tends 
to be as individual reactions to indi- 
vidual circumstances within their group. 

But when an individual of this class 
has started to improve his social status 
by the acquirement of middle-class 
standards, he has become class-con- 
scious. He now deliberately recognises 
the existence of a group or class of 
persons who have qualities, possessions, 
privileges, to which he aspires and 
which he does not himself possess; he 
recognises, therefore, that he is different, 
and that certain people are regarded as 
“ better ” than he is. This “‘recognition” 
does not necessarily take plact at a 
fully conscious level; most of it appears 
to be carried on at subconscious levels. 
The opportunities for ‘‘ frustrations ” 
to arise in this type of individual are 
great. He is self-assertive—striving 
upwards, unsure of himself, and un- 
certain as to what reception his self- 
assertiveness will encounter in his 
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people and with the upper classes. It 
is in this group that there are found 
examples of what in the West Indies 


birth, and facing a future of considerable 
uncertainty in the social field, an 


tarian origin who, on entering a crowded 


BOB 


have goal-responses which include seats 
“upstairs” in the cinema, car hire, 
good clothes, opportunities to show off, 
and, if at all possible, girl friends of a 
lighter complexion and better social 
status than themselves. It would seem 
safe to draw the conclusion that the 
emergent, or lower-middle class, indi- 
vidual is, by reason of his class-position, 
more liable to experience frustrating 
situations and therefore more liable to 
overt aggression, especially of a class- 
conscious nature, than individuals of 
any other group or class in the West 
Indies. He is liable to feel threatened 
or frustrated by claims made on him by 
the group from which he is emerging, 
claims which remind him of previous 
identification with the group, ¢.g., 
illegitimate children; he is also liable 
to be frustrated by individuals of the 
group above—the upper-middle-class 
group, who may refuse to accord him 
the recognition of a social status which 
he desires. To an even greater extent 
he is also frustrated by the feelings of 
insufficiency and inadequacy, related to 
the colour situation, which he would 
have been a fortunate and exceptional 
West Indian to have escaped. He is, 
therefore, very liable to be an exceed- 
ingly aggressive person. 


Difficulty in dealing with the local 


ex-service men has been experienced in 
the West Indies by the committees 
appointed to re-absorb demobilised 
West Indian personnel into civilian life. 
These men, the majority of them from 
the proletariat—middle-class youth for 
various reasons seldom joined the 
Caribbean Defence Force—proved to 
be difficult to handle. Their mode and 
manner of life had been raised, and 
their social status increased by being in 
the army, and on demobilisation they 
were apt to seek roles which were out of 
proportion to their knowledge, abilities, 
or previous experience, and which were 
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all directed to enhancing their previous 
social status. For the most part they 
wanted to be clerks, road overseers, 
lorry drivers, mechanics, or shop- 
keepers. Most of them had the feeling 
that the community was not adequately 
fulfilling its obligations to them by 
offering lesser roles, and they were 
inclined to be rather aggressive in 
consequence. 

In this lower-middle-class group, 
overt aggressiveness is sometimes 
replaced by an attitude of aloofness or 
withdrawal. This attitude of aloofness 
which is clearly a less external form of 
the apathy seen in proletarians is, of 
course, a_ self-protective one as it 
reduces the possibilities of frustrations 
by reducing the number of social con- 


tacts which could produce them. It 


sometimes takes interesting forms as, for 
example, in the development of a care- 
fully formal and somewhat exaggerated 
politeness. One has the feeling here 
that the individual who is protecting 
himself in this way is determined that 
in the event of the occurrence of any 
“ unfortunate” social situation he, at 
any rate, will never be the one who is 
“in the wrong”. 

Conversely, in personal relationships, 
a hearty, expansive attitude is sometimes 
developed, involving excessive friend- 
liness, familiarity, and the use of 
Christian names. The function of this 
attitude is apparently to create a 
situation in which, from the very 
beginning, conditions of equality and 
easy familiarity are established and 
taken for granted, so that no possibility 
or even suspicion could ever arise that 
the person being subjected to this 
“friendliness” could possibly be the 
cause of frustrations. Unlike the 
attitude of withdrawal, which reduces 
the number of frustrations by reducing 
the possibilities for their occurrence, 
this attitude offers reassurance by 
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assuming boldly that frustrations simply 
do not occur. It has much the same 
transient or inadequate psychological 
value to the individual as talking 
loudly in a dark room has to the some- 
what timid and frightened child; it 
attempts to reassure in a social context 
which without the reassurance might 
be somewhat menacing to underlying 
fears. 

These two types—the withdrawn, 
defensive type, and the expansive, 
emotional, friendly type, represent the 
two poles between which the coloured 
middle class personality pattern osci- 
lates (5). 

The emerging or lower-middle-class 
individual is on many occasions a most 
difficult person to deal with. He is apt 
to be very verbose, for like Mr. Polly 
he is very fond of big words; and he is 
apt to be somewhat lacking in objec- 
tivity and in the capacity for analytical 
thought. He is “‘ difficult ” because his 
manner and general attitude create 
frustrating, situations for himself. The 
general aggressiveness which some 
West Indian and other colonial 
students appear to display in London is 
due very largely to the expectation that 
they will be “ discriminated against” 
in the “ white man’s country”. They 
react to this expectation by an increased 
aggressiveness, and, in so doing, 
probably succeed in provoking “ dis- 
criminations ” which they might other- 
wise have avoided, and which, whatever 
may have been the circumstances, are 
likely to be interpreted as due to 
“colour”. There is, of course, more to 
it than just this; but, in point of fact, 
individuals of this type do on occasions 
succeed in making life much more 
difficult for themselves and for other 
people than the objective situation by 
itself would normally warrant. In 
terms of practical social work, it is often 
extremely difficult for individuals of 
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this class to act together as a group. 
The normal self-assertiveness of each 
individual makes it difficult for him to 
accept leadership or direction from 
another individual of the same class— 
even one he may have elected himself— 
and he is extremely sensitive to any 
suspicion, real or imagined, that such 
an individual may be attempting to 
“show off on him” by ordering him 
around or by giving him directions. 
In consequence, as Simey says, ‘ prin- 
ciples and policies tend to become 
submerged in a welter of conflicting 
personalities 

One of the weaknesses in the social 
structure of a West Indian island, 
especially a small island such as St. 
Vincent, for example, is the paucity of 
the middle class as a whole, with a 
preponderance, among such middle- 
class families as do exist, of families of 
the emergent type, and a relatively 
small number of families of the upper 
or established middle-class type. The 
West Indian middle class has not yet 
been able to produce in any numbers 
individuals with those qualities of 
objectivity,  disinterestedness, and 
rationality which are so necessary for 
dealing with public affairs. 

An attitude which grows out of the 
general sensitivity to criticism, either 
overt or implied, of the lower-middle 
and middle-class individual, is the 
necessity to “save face”. The com- 
pulsion to “ save face” is an obvious 
imperative when we consider the equally 
compulsive imperative to assert and 


maintain social status; these two 
attitudes are complementary to each 
other. A coloured middle-class West 
Indian is usually reluctant to exercise 
disciplinary measures which will have 
the effect of “ showing up” another 
coloured middle-class individual in 
some delinquency; his tendency is to 
try to cover the matter up and smooth 
it over, “‘ to give him a chance”. The 
motive behind this attitude would 
appear to be a general reluctance to do 
anything which would bring discredit 
on coloured West Indians as a group or 
class, by advertising or publicising the 
fact that a coloured West Indian had 
failed to act according to the required 
white standards; the obvious—perhaps 
largely unconscious—fear being that 
this failure would be attributed to the 
fact that the individual had failed 
because he was a coloured person. 
This interpretation is iliustrated by the 
following incident. The author, remon- 
strating with a good friend of his on 
the latter’s failure to clear himself of 
a certain charge by placing the fault 
where it really lay, namely at the door 
of another individual, was told, ‘ Well, 
you see, old man, we are all black 
people together!’ The decisions of 
juries have, on occasions, been such as 


to cause suspicion that they were moved . 


largely by this consideration. The reluc- 
tance to exercise disciplinary measures, 
due to this “ face-saving ”” imperative, 
quite obviously leads to difficulties in 
maintaining standards and discipline, 
especially in public affairs. 


THE PERSONALITY PATTERN OF THE ESTABLISHED OR UPPER- 
MIDDLE CLASS 


The coloured individual who belongs 
to the established or upper-middle class 
is not as a rule as overtly aggressive as 
the lower-middle class individual. His 
position in the process of acculturation 


is a much more advanced one. He has 
had at least a generation or two of 
established middle-class security and 
status behind him, and in consequence, 
his place, and that of his family, in the 
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community is an assured one; and he 
has the confidence and the sense of 
security which comes from such a 
background. It does not follow, of 
course, that he will be satisfied with his 
position as a member of a dependent 
and subject people, or that he will 
necessarily be free from all the resent- 
ments and antagonisms which con- 
sciousness of “colour” brings in its 
train, especially in those colonies in 
which membership of certain clubs and 
residence at certain hotels are con- 
tingent on the absence, or the degree, 
of pigmentation of one’s skin; but his 
reactions to these matters will be much 
more self-conscious, discriminating, and 
subtle than those of the lower-middle- 
class individual. He is capable in many 


_cases of a much greater objectivity and 


rationality in his attitude. The estab- 
lished, or upper-middle-class person is 


usually a professional man—a doctor, 
lawyer, etc.—or he is a member of the 
Civil Service, or holds some responsible 
position in business, or he may be a 
planter; and, in point of fact, there is 
no difference culturally between him 
and the average white member cf the 
same class; as frequently as not the 
advantages culturally, if any, will lie 
with the coloured person. 

Since there is no aristocracy in any 
real sense of the word in the West 
Indies—there are merely po, 'e with 
more or less money—the upper-middle- 
class individual we have been des- 
cribing is, for all practical purposes, at 
the top of the social tree in the West 
Indies, and the manner in which he 
deals with any “ frustrations” which 
may arise as a result of racial or colour 
snobbery will depend largely on his 
temperament and character. 


SUMMARY 


The proletarian personality pattern 
has been evolved because of the 
necessity to solve a conflict situation 
which has arisen through the fact that 
West Indian society, after emancipation 
of the slaves, did not provide the means 
necessary to achieve the ends which its 
value system lays down as the desirable 
objectives of human endeavour. Such 
a situation would have been an in- 
tolerable one if no solution to it could 
have been found. The proletariat have 
attempted to solve this conflict situation 
by refusing to accept the dynamic of 
the culture, that is by refusing to strive 
for the improvement of class status 
and associated goals. The benefits 
or gains which accrue from this, lie 
in the greater freedom for impulse 
gratification and in the avoidance of 
frustrating situations which, in turn, 
lead to the absence of aggression of 
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a class- or race-instigated nature. 
The integration of the proletariat 
into the dominant culture of which they 
form a part is necessary if the West 
Indies is ever to take its place as a 
democratic community among the 
nations, and will inevitably result, at 
any rate in its initial stages, in a 
recrudescence of aggressive behaviour, 
since it will be necessary for the pro- 
letariat to accept the dynamic and the 
value system of the culture in which 
they exist. This hypothesis is supported 
by the behaviour and personality 
pattern of the emergent or lower- 
middle-class individual who has set 
about the process of identifying himself 
with the prevailing culture, by the 
acceptance of the cultural dynamic and 
value system; this has been accom- 
panied by a recrudescence of overt 
aggression in this personality pattern. 
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The upper-middle-class individual personality pattern tends to be similar 
represents the end product of this to that of any integrated individual, 
process of acculturation, and his white or coloured, within the culture. 
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BRIEFER STUDIES AND 
ANNOTATIONS . 


FACTORS AFFECTING FAMILY BREAKDOWN 
IN URBAN COMMUNITIES 


A preliminary study leading to the establishment 
of two pilot Family Discussion Bureaux 


ISABEL E. P. MENZIES 


This is a brief report on the early developmental stages of a project, the aim of which 


. is to contribute to studies of the nature of family maladjustments, and to consider 


methods by which family caseworkers may contribute to their solution. 


THE ORIGIN OF THE PROJECT 


The project was initiated by the 
Family Welfare Association, a family 
casework agency established about 
eighty years ago to serve the metro- 
politan boroughs of London, and was 
a response to changes in the demands 
placed on the Association by its clients 
and the community. The Association 
Operates through a number of local 
Offices, with a central co-ordinating 
Office responsible for such things as 
selection of staff and general develop- 
ment of policy. Each local office is run 
by a Secretary, who is a trained social 
worker, and a small staff, for the most 
part also trained social workers. 

The Secretary in each office is res- 
ponsible for the day-to-day conduct of 
the casework and is supported by a 
voluntary committee drawn from the 
leaders of the local community. Mem- 
bers of these committees form the 
largest group from which the Council 
of the Association and various central 


committees are recruited. They are, 
therefore, largely responsible for the 
government and policy of the Associa- 
tion, though the paid professional 
workers are also members of these 
central bodies. 

At first, the work of the Association 
was mainly among the very poor, and 
was related to the giving of material 
relief. This was reflected in its original 
title, The Charity Organisation Society. 
At that time, its purpose was to prevent 
the indiscriminate giving of relief, and 
to help applicants to overcome their 
difficulties and become more capable 
of leading independent, responsible 
lives. The giving of relief, therefore, 
was only part of a plan whose aim was 
what would now be called rehabilita- 
tion. However, the pressure of material 
needs was commonly so great that the 
workers tended to become preoccupied 
with temporary relief measures at the 
expense of the other aims. In more 
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recent years, a gradual change in the 
material situation has made it possible 
for the workers to give more of their 
time and energy to the Association’s 
original objective. There has been a 
long period of full employment with 
reasonably adequate § wage-levels, 
rationing, food subsidies, and price 
control. To these have been added the 
provisions made by the State since July 
Sth, 1948, for sickness and unemploy- 
ment. In view of the basic statutory 
welfare provisions, such material need 
as now exists can largely be regarded 
as one symptom of a more general 
inability to deal adequately with the 
demands of life. Requests for material 
relief very frequently expose the need 
for help with personal problems of an 
entirely different kind. 

The Association was also affected by 
the alarm of the community about the 
increasing incidence of divorce and 
family breakdown, and was anxious to 
make a contribution to the solution of 
this type of community problem. The 
Association, therefore, determined to 
further the skills of its workers in the 
handling of these personal problems, 
and, to begin this programme, decided 
to concentrate on problems of marital 
relationships. 

For this purpose a special sub-com- 
mittee was set up to plan the project. 
This sub-committee decided to seek 
outside technical help in planning the 
project and in developing the new kinds 
of skills involved, particularly in rela- 
tionship and interpretive therapy. 
Accordingly, two staff members from 
the Peckham Pioneer Health Centre 
and two from the Tavistock Institute 
of Human Relations joined the Com- 
mittee. 

The project has since been carried 
out by a staff of from three to five social 
workers employed by the Association, 
with the collaboration in planning, 


training, and field work of a psycho- 
logist from the Tavistock Institute of 
Human Relations. A psychiatrist and 
an anthropologist from the Tavistock 
Institute and the two Peckham Pioneer 
Health Centre staff members have 
acted as consultants.. Two offices were 
opened as a first step from which a study 
could be made of the problems and the 
effects of different methods of therapy. 
These offices, which came in the course 
of the investigation to be known as 
Family Discussion Bureaux, were 
located in districts chosen because they 
presented distinct contrasts with each 
other. Other factors which affected the 
location of the Bureaux were the 
availability of psychiatric backing for 
the Bureaux and the relation between 
the existing offices of the Association 
and the community, which had to be 
good enough not to interfere with the 
effective rooting of the new Bureaux. 

Borough A lies in North West 
London. It has a population of 170,000 
—180,000 and covers an area of about 
16 square miles. The population has 
been increasing rapidly; the census 
figures for the area showing the popu- 
lation as 40,000 in 1911, 57,000 in 1921 
and 116,000 in 1931, i.e., the population 
has more than quadrupled in less than 


40 years. In spite of the large amount - 


of building which has necessarily taken 
place, the district is exceptionally well 
supplied with open spaces, and there is 
still an almost rural feeling in some 
parts. Other amenities and community 
services, such as schools, clubs, and 
recreational facilities also reach a 
standard above the average for London 
boroughs, and one has the general 
impression of a young, expanding, 
progressive, and socially conscious 
community. Accurate details of the 
socio-economic distribution of the 
population are not available, but it is 
clear that the general pleasantness of 
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the borough has attracted to it a con- 
siderably higher proportion of middle 
and upper classes that is to be found in 
the population as a whole. 

Borough B is in South-West London. 
It has a population at present of about 
120,000—130,000 and covers an area 
of 11—12 square miles. The present 
population is 20,000—30,000 less than 
the pre-war population, since the 
Borough was very badly bombed. 
Over-crowding is gross, and in addition 
many families have had to be moved to 
other areas. Even before the war, 
however, the population was beginning 
to decrease. It fell from about 158.000 
in 1911 and 1921 to 151,000 in 1931, as 
families were moved into better accom- 
modation in other districts. There is 
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very little land available for new 
building, except, at present, bombed 
sites, and there is a marked absence of 
open spaces. The general standard of 
amenities is a good deal lower than in 
Borough A. This is partly due to the 
age of the Borough, which meant that 
the comparatively recent development 
of any social services was inhibited by 
the lack of building sites, and difficul- 
ties about converting old buildings to 
the new purposes. Also there is in this 
older community less general feeling of 
development and progress than in 
Borough A. The socio-economic distri- 
bution of the population in Borough B 
is much nearer to that of the popu- 
lation as a whole than is that of 
Borough A. 


DEVELOPMENT OF THE COMMUNITY RELATIONS OF THE PROJECT 
STAFF 


For the first few months, the work 
of the two pilot Bureaux was confined 
to a type of “ consumer research ” and 
almost no therapeutic work was under- 
taken. This plan was adopted for a 
number of reasons: 

(1) Very little information was avail- 
able about the patterns of family and 
community living in the communities 
in which the work. was to be done. 
Pilot surveys were therefore initiated to 
find out something about their culture 
patterns, and about the particular 
satisfactions and difficulties of family 
life in them, in order to achieve a 
perspective on norms of behaviour and 
divergencies from the norm. Further, 
if, as the workers supposed, the norm 
itself represented an unsatisfactory level 
of community and family living, it 
would be necessary to consider whether 
there was a role for caseworkers operat- 
ing at the family level in trying to raise 
it, 


(2) It was thought desirable to find 
out more about what the members of 
the community themselves thought 
about the problems with which the 
project was concerned; whether there 
was an awareness of such problems, a 
general dissatisfaction with family and 
community living, or a feeling of a high 
incidence of more acute family prob- 
lems. In other words, it was desirable 
to estimate the felt need for help, in 
particular the kind of help the workers 
could offer. 

(3) A by-product of the workers’ 
growing knowledge about the com- 
munity was that the community would 
get to know more about the workers. 
The existing office of the Association 
was known only to a limited section of 
the community, mainly to those mem- 
bers of the lowest socio-economic levels 
who had gone to it for help in a state 
of crisis, and to other agencies who 
might refer such clients. But the 
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services which were to be offered were 
applicable to a wider range of con- 
sumer, and had to be made more 
widely known: for example, many 
problems arise in ordinary families, 
which are not felt to be severe enough 
for outside help to be sought and which 
are resolved somehow, but which could 
be brought to a more rapid and effective 
solution, if only contact could be made. 
The best way of doing this was felt to be 
by personal contact, first of all by the 
workers themselves, and later through 
the recommendations of satisfied clients. 

(4) The avoidance of therapeutic 
work and concentration on consumer 
research also arose from the fact that, 
at present, comparatively few marital 
problems reach agencies until they are 
at an acute stage, when the stabilisation 
of the relationship is very difficult. It 
was felt that, if the project once became 
associated by the community with that 
kind of work, then the chance of getting 
earlier problems and of developing 
effective family-life education and pre- 
ventive work would be reduced. It was 
hoped that, in time, a case-load might 
be built up from contact with the more 
healthy part of the community, which 
would contain a large number of sub- 
acute problems with a good prognosis. 
Thus the ultimate aim was to try to 
prevent acute crises by educative, 
preventive, and early therapeutic work. 
It was thought possible that consumer 
research might indicate certain “danger 
points” in marriages, where things may 
start to go wrong and where immediate 
help might stabilise the marriages, and 
if so, methods of making contact with 
couples at these points may be devised 
for prophylactic purposes. For example, 
it was thought that the majcr change in 
the relationship of the husband and 
wife resulting from the first pregnancy 
and the birth of the child may be one 
such point, in which case, work with 


agencies such as ante-natal and infant 
welfare clinics might prove valuable, 
By the time a marital problem has 
reached an acute stage it is usually too 
late to trace its beginnings. 

The consumer research was carried 
out through extensive contact with 
existing community organisations. In 
order to facilitate two-way communica- 
tion and establish as wide contacts as 
possible, group discussions rather than 
individual interviews were arranged; 
individual interviews being mainly con- 
fined to various officials. A request to 
meet a group of members of such a 
community organisation was _ sent 
through its leader, and, where the 
request was granted, two or three of 
the workers went to meet the group. 
They then told the group about the 
background of the project, and sug- 
gested some of the family problems 
which are probably easier to talk about, 
such as questions of disciplining chil- 
dren. They asked the group members 
to talk about these problems as they 
saw them in the community round 
them, and to consider whether help 
might be given of the kind the workers 
could offer. It was indicated that the 
group members were free to discuss 
whatever else they wished. From then 


on, the workers usually took little. 


active part in the discussion. 

An attempt was made to contact as 
wide a range of groups as possible, in 
order to get a fair cross-section of the 
community. Contact was made with 
such organisations as community 
centres, infant welfare clinics, schools, 
ex-servicemen’s clubs. It was recog- 
nised that one of the great difficulties 
at this stage in the work would be that of 
making contact with the fairly large 
proportion of the population which was 
thought not to participate actively in 
any organised community group, and 
who might well be feeling the disturbing 
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effect of community disintegration even 
more than those who did. Some such 
people have been met in places like 
infant welfare clinics, and attempts 
have been made to establish contact 
with others in industry, where, however, 
it has not proved easy to effect an entry. 

In all, some 450 people were met in 
rather more than 50 groups. Of these 
about 400 were working class, and the 
remainder middle and upper class, who 
were more difficult to contact. Women 
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and younger age groups were more 
easily contacted than men and older 
age groups. All-male groups were only 
met at the local fire stations and ex- 
servicemen’s clubs, and this covered 
only 50 to 60 men. About 100 more 
men and boys were seen in mixed 
groups. Approximately 100—i20 
people seen were in the 15—25 age 
group, 250—300 in the 25—45 group, 
and the remainder over 45. Accurate 
records of ages are not available. 


SOME PRELIMINARY FINDINGS AND HYPOTHESES 


These apply, at this stage, mainly to 
working class families which have been 
easier to contact than middle- and 


upper-class families. 


Hypothesis 1. Difficulties are frequently 
created in families by the multi- 
plicity of culture patterns in modern 
communities with respect to family 
living; for example the roles and 
functions of husband and wife, the 
training and disciplining of children. 
The workers found that husbands 

and wives frequently begin marriage 

with very different notions, conscious 
or unconscious of their respective roles, 
their privileges, their duties towards 
each other, and their share in common 
family and domestic tasks. When the 
husband and wife are mature, adaptable 
people, these differences can generally 
be resolved, and a new pattern of family 
living worked out, which is acceptable 
and satisfactory to both, but with the 
majority of less mature, more rigid 

personalities, the mutual creation of a 

new pattern takes place less easily; 

dissatisfaction tends to remain, and in 
extreme cases may become so great 
that the total breakdown of the rela- 
tionship results. 

Such was the case, for example, with 

a husband and wife whose difficulties 


were principally in financial matters. 
The attitudes and behaviour patterns 
in their parent families were very 
different. The wife came from a family 
of seven, brought up on a very low 
income by a mother who, however, 
provided a secure environment and 
planned family expenditure very care- 
fully; she regarded some saving for 
irregular large expenditures like holidays 
and clothing and for emergencies like 
illness as an essential and “ right” part 
of her budgeting. Her daughter grew 
up to regard careful budgeting and 
saving as an essential part of her duty 
as a wife and mother. The husband, 
on the other hand, came from a family 
which had recurrent crises of one sort 
or another since he was a baby. His 
mether died when he was two, his 
father remarried and died when he was 
four. The client had a spell in a home 
with his sister before his father’s 
remarriage and again as an adolescent, 
this time for delinquency. During the 
greater part of his childhood he was 
looked after by his step-mother, whose 
attitude in financial matters was some- 
what carefree. She did not plan her 
budget at all carefully, did not regard 
saving On a small income as possible or 
even desirable, and was inclined to let 
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emergencies take care of themselves. 
The husband and wife entered marriage 
without any idea that their own family 
attitudes and behaviour patterns were 
not the only right and proper ones, and 
each was surprised to find the other had 
different ideas. Each thought the other 
“ wrong,” and attempted to follow out 
the old family pattern and make the 
other adjust to it. The wife plans her 
expenditure and savings carefully and 
thinks money not devoted to “ useful ” 
family expenditure like food, clothing, 
and holidays is wasted. The husband 
spends his share of the income carelessly 
and sometimes on things like gambling, 
which she considers useless. He quite 
frequently over-spends and gets into 
debt and has to be rescued by her care- 
fully planned savings. In his case the 
family patterns are accentuated by the 
deprivations and insecurity of his early 
years, and he needs this continual 
reassurance of her affection. She, on 
the other hand, finds this disturbance 
of her careful planning and attack on 
her security intolerable. Very little 
spontaneous change in attitude or 
behaviour patterns had been possible 
for this couple and the wife was 
threatening to leave the husband when 
they were referred to the Bureau. 
Similar phenomena can be observed 
in relation to child rearing. In a closely 
knit community, such as a village, there 
tends to be a single accepted method 
of child rearing. The mother has been 
reared that way herself, she has watched 
many other children being reared that 
way, and when she comes to rear her 
own children, she is confident that she 
knows the “ right” and the “‘ wrong ” 
things to do with them and is capable 
to a great extent of doing the “ right” 
thing. Not so the young mother in a 
modern urban community. She has 
been brought up one way, not always 
consistently; she has watched other 


children, perhaps even her own brothers 
and sisters, being brought up in different 
ways with different results, she may have 
read a good deal of literature recom- 
mending all kinds of contradictory 
things, and by the time she has to bring 
up her own children she is likely to be 
assailed by many doubts, both about her 
ultimate objectives for her children, and 
about the best methods of reaching 
them. A series of discussions with a 
group of young working-class mothers 
showed clearly the conflicts about such 
things as whether or not a child should 
be smacked; about cleanliness training; 
about the nature and timing of sex 
education. These mothers felt strongly 
the need for someone to tell them the 
“right” things to do and the way to 


do them, and so to resolve their doubts — 


and anxieties. 

Fathers and mothers also frequently 
come into conflict because of different 
ideas about child rearing. The result is 
again inconsistency and often entirely 
different methods with siblings, so that 
the situation is likely to repeat itself. 
This situation may well be an inevitable 
consequence of the high mobility of the 
modern urban population, but it 
appears to be a very unsatisfactory one 
from the-point of view of the individual, 
the family, and the community. 


Hypothesis 2. The various patterns of 


family living in the two communities 

were generally unsatisfactory and 

lead to difficulties for the individuals 
concerned. 

There was found a marked lack in 
many families of “ family ”’ life in any 
real sense; that is, families were 
frequently little more than a collection 
of individuals, usually sharing the same 
home, and to some extent the same 
meals, but not a real group with a 
coherent and satisfying life of its own, 
and with real, deep, and enduring ties 
between its members. 
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The low degree of participation of 
the husband in family life was in many 
cases particularly striking, and his lack 
of real responsibility for his family 
(apart from providing for their material 
needs), ¢.g., in budgeting, directing the 
children’s education, and even fre- 
quently in buying his own clothes. 
What appeared to be a patriarchal 
family structure from the outside looked 
matriarchal from the inside. The wives 
had a very ambivalent attitude about 
this. On the one hand they expressed 
resentment at being left with all the 
responsibil‘ty, but, on the other hand, 
they would have objected strongly if 
their husbands had tried to take a 
greater share. Again, husbands and 
wives frequently do not regard each 
other as the natural person to go to 
with important problems but, when the 
burden becomes too great to be borne 
alone, it is shared instead with a com- 
plete outsider. 

An extreme case of this sort, but one 
which could be matched with many 
others, was that of a woman who com- 
plained that she had no idea what her 
husband earned. He gave her a weekly 
fixed amount with which she had to 
meet all family expenditure including 
such items as rent, family presents, 
holidays and outings, and clothes, even 
her husband’s clothes. She had no 
idea how her husband spent the undis- 
closed amount of his income which he 
kept to himself. He showed little 
interest in the children’s school or 
career planning, merely stating that the 
children were her business, and he took 
almost no part in the domestic work of 
the family except for carrying in fuel. 

This attitude was less marked in 
younger than in older people, but it 
was impossible to tell whether this was 
the beginning of a change in the situa- 
tion or whether the drifting apart 
would repeat itself later. It was also 
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much less marked in middle-class 
families, where husbands take con- 
siderable responsibility for planning 
family affairs, and frequently share 
largely in household tasks now that 
domestic help is scarce and expensive. 

Contact with groups of young people 
and with their parents suggests that 
they are being brought up in a way 
which is likely to perpetuate the 
pattern, the boys especially having no 
real role in their home, and often 
spending almost none of their spare 
time there. 

Boys and girls also feel difficulty in 
making effective relationships with their 
parents, according to their statements, 
because of their own superior educa- 
tion and experience. Some even go so 
far as to claim superior knowledge in 
sexual matters, in spite of all the evi- 
dence to the contrary. They feel need 
of help and guidance in such things as 
choice of careers and expect to be able 
to depend on their parents for it, but 
generally say their parents are not 
experienced enough to give it. On the 
other hand they show anxiety about 
such things as their own sexual develop- 
ment, their lack of real knowledge in 
sexual matters, and of life in general, 
and they blame their parents for not 
helping them more. On the parents’ 
side similar difficulties exist. Many 
parents, for example, feel strongly that 
they should give their children sexual 
information but are unable either to 
create or to use opportunities to do so, 
and this they feel inhibits the develop- 
ment of a satisfactory relationship. 
Hypothesis 3. That the “ normal” 

family is relatively isolated, and is 
not related as a unit to other similar 
units. There is a lack of strong, 
positive links between the families in 
the same community and of con- 
structive concern for people outside 
the immediate family. 
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The normal family appeared to lead 
a fairly isolated life, and this was 
particularly hard on those members of 
the family who have no extra-familial 
role in the community, particularly, of 
course, the wife with no job other than 
running the home. As a result the 
family was not enriched and 
strengthened by the feeding-back into 
it of mutual experience and shared 
extra-familial relationships, but was 
rather weakened and impoverished by 
the high libidinal involvement of each 
member in people and activities in 
which the other members had no share. 

The important work done in the 
family area by the Peckham Pioneer 
Health Centre has shown that one of 
the effects of providing a common 
interest and centre of activity for the 
family outside the home has been to 
strengthen the bonds between family 
members, increase their satisfactions 
inside the family, and lead to an in- 
creased use of the home. 

One husband and wife, for example, 
who had joined the Centre merely 
because their children wanted it, and 
because only complete family member- 
ship is permitted, remarked after a time 
on the change in their family life which 
had taken place as follows: before they 
joined the Centre, they had found it 
almost impossible to spend an evening 
at home because they got so bored and 
discontened with themselves, and felt 
that they had nothing to talk about. 


As the husband put it, his wife had been 
in the home all day and had nothing to 
talk to him about, when he came home 
from work; he had been at work and 
she did not know the people there, so 
he could not talk about that: his 
children had other interests outside the 
home, such as their youth clubs, but 
he knew nothing about them or the 
people there and did not want to hear 
about them, so he said he got tired of all 
their talk and went off to spend the 
evening in the public house. After- 
wards, they found they could thoroughly 
enjoy two evenings a week at home 
together, for they had so many in- 
teresting things to talk about with each 
other arising out of their common 
experiences of activities and people at 
the Centre. 

The isolation of families has been 
intensified by the changing structure of 
the family. In communities of relatively 
low mobility the parent-child family 
group is generally supported by a 
number of surrounding groups with 
close libidinal ties, such as the grand- 
parents and the families of the parents’ 
siblings. The real family unit is in fact 
a multiple one. In modern urban com- 
munities, however, the parent-child 
unit has frequently none of these groups 
of close relatives within its day-to-day 


life space, and is impoverished by the 


lack of that intimacy and ease of contact, 
which is more difficult to establish with 
non-related families. 


THE COMMUNITY’S AWARENESS OF FAMILY PROBLEMS. 


The people in the two communities 
studied appeared to be aware to a 
varying extent of a vague feeling of 
malaise about their lives—a feeling that 
life was difficult and gave them too little 
satisfaction. Blame for the unsatis- 
factory nature of life was variously 


attributed to budgeting difficulties, 
housing shortage, the effect which the 
war had on people. There is of course, 
no doubt that these have had a very 
real effect on people’s lives and have 
often been major contributory factors 
in present difficulties, but the feeling 
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was common enough among people 
with no particular material difficulties 
to make it probable that the basic 
causes of the feeling were not these, but 
some of the other factors mentioned 
above. 

This vague feeling of malaise was 
accompanied by a feeling of hopeless- 
ness and apathy. People were dis- 
satisfied, but had little hope that any- 
thing could be done about it, or idea of 
how to improve things. Many people 
had been frustrated in their attempts to 
make effective relationships in their 
community, had given up trying, and 
found the ability to do so likely to 
become atrophied through disuse. It 
appeared to the workers that, in spite 
of the comparative lack of integration 
of the communities, numerous oppor- 


‘tunities remained for building up 


relationships, but many people were 
not able to grasp them. For example, 
one woman, herself at a very low 
socio-economic level, when asked if she 
did not find that she made friends 
through her children with the parents 
of their school friends, said she would 
never think of being friendly with 
people like that. But she complained 
bitterly of loneliness. Other more 
mature and determined personalities 
had, on the other hand, managed to 
build up a satisfactory set of relation- 
ships in spite of the difficulties. 

It was possible also to observe 
people at various phases of the transi- 
tion from hope, through frustration, to 
apathy, people who for example had 
come into the communities from other 
more stable, more integrated com- 
munities in which it was still possible 
to establish satisfactory relationships, 
and had set about building up such 
relationships again. 

There was despair about the possi- 
bility that anything could be done about 
family maladjustments, which was to 
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be found, not only in the people them- 
selves, but also in many of the existing 
therapeutic agencies who could see no 
possibility of making an effective con- 
tribution to the solution of this prob- 
lem. Ina few of them, this had reached 
such a pitch that they were forced to 
deny the existence of problems of 
relationship in the families with whom 
they came in contact in the ordinary 
course of their work. 

As well as despair, however, there 
was evidence of resistance to attempts 
to deal with the problem. Not much 
has so far been learned about the nature 
of that resistance, but it appears to be 
related to difficulties in discussing 
intimate matters with strangers before 
an acute problem makes it necessary; 
a feeling of loyalty to the other people 
concerned; a feeling of shame about 
failure to cope with life adequately; a 
feeling that coming to discuss problems 
implies a serious breakdown in relation- 
ships which people do not want to 
admit. 

Both the need for help and the resist- 
ance to it were shown by groups in 
their reactions to the workers. Their 
first approach was met with great 
enthusiasm and a willingness to talk 
about problems which contradicted the 
expressed views of most groups that 
no-one would talk to strangers about 
the kind of problems the workers were 
interested in. Frequently, the first 
meeting ended in a strong request for 
the workers to come again so that the 
group could go on talking, or in indi- 
viduals coming at the end with their 
own problems. Where these requests 
were taken up later the enthusiasm 
appeared to have died away in the 
interval and resistance to have in- 
creased ; attendance was poor, or the 
group entirely disintegrated. Indi- 
viduals failed to make use of the 
worker’s address and telephone number 
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which were given at the first approach. 
In fact, the building of permanent dis- 
cussion groups has proved a slower, 
more painstaking business than early 


contacts suggested, and many resist- 
ances are encountered to the serious 
discussion of such problems as have 
been mentioned above. 


INITIATION OF SOME TENTATIVE SERVICES 


Following approximately three 
months of consumer research, it was 
decided that enough preliminary 
material had been collected and that 
it was necessary to try to establish a 
more intensive relationship with par- 
ticular sections of the community. A 
start was accordingly made in two areas 
of work, in the setting-up of therapeutic 
relationships with individuals or families 
seeking help with problems, and in 
offering educative or preventive services 
to groups of people drawn from what 
are felt to be key areas in the com- 
munity. 

So far, comparatively few cases are 
being worked, and it is too soon to say 
very much about them. Up to the 
present, the majority of the cases have 
been in fairly acute stages, and con- 
siderable difficulty is being met, as was 
anticipated, in making contact with 
earlier problems, A few of these have 
appeared, however, including some 
requests for pre-marital consultation, 
and contact work is continuing, with 
one of its main objectives that of 
making the work known in the 
“healthy” part of the community. 

In casework at the moment an 
attempt is being made to use a kind of 
interpretive method, which cannot be 
described in detail as yet, but generally 
the worker tries to help the clients 
clarify for themselves the issues in- 
volved in their problem, and work out 
solutions based on a deeper under- 
standing, including particularly the 
effects of their own attitudes and 
behaviour on other people, and some 


of the underlying reasons for them, so 
that some of these attitudes and 
behaviour patterns can be tackled, and 
possibly changed. At present the 
treatment consists entirely of individual 
interviews, but it is hoped that, as the 
caseload increases, a start may be made 
to help some clients through interpre- 
tive group discussions. The social 
workers are at present being trained 
in the use of group methods and con- 
sideration is being given to criteria for 
the selection of clients for group 
instead of, or in addition to, individual 
treatment, and also for the passing of 
clients from individual to group treat- 
ment, or group to individual as the 
problems may require. 

In educative group work, a group of 
mothers has been under way for some 
months in a maternity and child welfare 
clinic; another has been started in the 
top form of a girls’ school (for girls 
17—18), and a group of girl factory 


workers has met several times. Here. 


also the technique may be described as 
primarily clarificatory and interpre- 
tive. In the mothers’ group the 
mothers choose each week a problem 
for discussion the following week. They 
are then free to raise such aspects of the 
problem as are important to them. 
The workers try to help the mothers to 
understand their own attitudes to the 
problems raised, the source of these 
attitudes, and the effect of their atti- 
tudes on the other members of their 
families. After a start, where the dis- 
cussion kept closely to the very “safe” 
topics of housing and budgeting diffi- 
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culties, they have now gone on to a 
variety of problems about children, 
including disciplinary problems and 
the question of sex education. More 
recently the group has been concerned 
with the problem of one mother with 
an adopted child of three who is in 
difficulty about whether the child 
should be told of her relationship to 
the family, and about how she should 
be told. 

The schoolgirl group is at an early 
stage of development, but it is clear 
that the girls are already preoccupied 
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with the question of marriage, the role 
of woman in society, her “ privilege ” 
of becoming a wife and mother, and 
the problem of the women who must 
inevitably be denied these things. 

These groups:are being regarded as 
trial runs, and with later groups, when 
the workers feel more sure of their 
techniques, an attempt will be made to 
make a study of the behaviour patterns 
and attitudes of members, before the 
group begins and again later, to find out 
whether modifications can be effected 
by this type of group discussion. 
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INTERNATIONAL CO-OPERATION AS A 
HUMAN PROBLEM . 


MONIKA KEHOE 


I: WORKING TOGETHER 


The Secretariat of the United Nations 
offers perhaps the best laboratory in 
existence for a study of human relations 
on an international scale. At the head- 
quarters at Lake Success, approxi- 
mately three thousand adults, from 
backgrounds representing every culture 
_in the world, are associated in pursuit 
of peace. This is a very challenging 
situation, and the administration of 
such a project poses many problems of 
intercultural, employee relations which 
are both unique and difficult. If, at the 
high protocol level of international 
relations, personality clashes some- 
times occur, it may be imagined that 
relations at the ordinary levels of 
human intercourse would present an 
even larger number of problem situa- 
tions. Such, indeed, seems to be the 
case. However, in spite of the fact of 
greater variety of occasion for difficulty 
troubles, in the aggregate, do not out- 
number personnel problems in any 
organization of comparable size. 


Cultural or National Cliques 

In addition to the normal adjustment 
necessary to a new job, the employee 
from overseas often faces a much larger 
orientation—to a new culture, to a 
strange community, and to all the 
special pressures of the great American 
metropolis of New York. But he may 
have even more disturbing influences 
than these. Perhaps he has come to 


the United States fresh from the after- 
math of war—either from a personal 
tragedy within his own family, or from 
a blitzed area where he has daily seen 
tragedy lived all about him. The recent 
experience of life in war-torn Europe 
has left its mark on those who have 
been through it. Sometimes its traces 
are revealed in an attitude, bordering 
on hostility, toward anything American, 
which is often condemned as necessarily 
vulgar, since it is a product of what is 
deemed the materialistic culture pre- 
dominant in this country. Sometimes 
the remnants of fear are manifested in 
an exaggerated concern over the in- 
securities of tenure of employment with 
the organization. There are also, 
occasionally, mild cases of harrassment 
where staff members feel certain they 
are being “ picked on” by their super- 
visors or deprived of their deserved 
promotion by an administrative con- 
spiracy.. As a result of this fear con- 
ditioning, and because of the obvious 
communication problem, national and 
cultural cliques tend to isolate groups 
of workers who stick together for 
comfort and security. This clannishness 
extends into their social relations as 
well, and frequently people from a 
particular country or area associate 
only with others from the same back- 
ground. The matter of communication 
is often complicated by the fact that a 
supervisor and a worker, who may be 
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trying to settle a grievance in a frank 
discussion, may have to carry on their 
conversation in what is a second 
language (English or French) for both 
of them. In this foreign tongue much 
of the extra-lingual communication 
so necessary for total comprehension is 
lost, so that, although prompted by the 
best motives, they seldom come to a 
clear understanding in such a case. 
Quite naturally, in an organization 
with such a broad recruitment base, all 
shades of political opinion are likely 
to be represented, and opposing points 
of view within one member nation may 
be expected to result in minor personal 
clashes even in this dovecot of inter- 
national goodwill. Those who have 
risked their lives in the underground 
movement in their homeland during 
the last war are bound to have a natural 
sympathy for one another, and to 
regard themselves as superior to those 
who cannot point in their records of 
this period to the same kind of con- 
secration. They tend, therefore, to 
look with some contempt on those they 
consider as former “ collaborators ”’. 
Compassionately knit groups are also 
found among those who have shared a 
common experience before joining the 
United Nations—those who have been 
inmates of the same concentration 
camp, served together in UNRRA, or 
even worked together in a branch of 
U.S. Civil Service. There are the “ old 
League people ” and the representatives 
of the foreign service units of the 
different countries, who also fall into 
this kind of empathic relationship 
which naturally exists between people 


who have such common backgrounds 
and ties of gemeinschaft. These ties 
end, in turn, to isolate them from their 
co-workers. At the same time that an 
administrative hierarchy, built up of 
members from any one of these groups, 
facilitates management by making 
policy agreement easier, such a hier- 
archy seems to shut out non-member 
employees and gives them an excuse 
for recrimination against supposed 
discrimination in favor of the “ ins.” 


Different Standards of Performance and 
Methods of Work 

Another problem, which can cause 
confusion in an organization so hetero- 
geneously staffed, is that of the 
difference in standards of performance 
as well as in methods of work which 
exists in the various countries repre- 
sented. A chief of section from one 
country may require much more from 
his workers than the chief of another 
section who happens to come from a 
country where the prevalent tempo of 
performance is either much faster or 
much slower. Discrepancy in systems, 
used in two areas engaged in the same 
operation, can also cause trouble and 
misunderstanding. This misunder- 
standing is bound to develop now and 


then into’ personality conflicts between. 


chiefs whose rivalry may be reflected 
in the discontent of their staffs. The 
employees feel the victims of muddled 
administration which they cannot con- 
trol, and the pent-up negative reaction 
of their non-participating egos creates 
another tension which contributes to 
their anxiety and general frustration. 


Hi: LIVING TOGETHER 


Loneliness (Community and Individual 
Isolation), Diverse Moral Patterns, 
Intercultural Marriage, Strangeness 


The collaboration of several thousand 
human beings from all over the world 
in an international undertaking dedi- 
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cated to peace may thus occasionally be 
(for them personally) a very unpeaceful 
affair. Add to this the problems of 
loneliness and strangeness which ‘they 
must face in their off-the-job adjust- 
ment to the United States and you have 
a real test of human stability. In any 
such hegira, as that necessary in the 
case of employees recruited from other 
lands, many families must necessarily 
be broken up. In some instances the 
staff member, hired for an immediate 
vacancy, must precede the rest of his 
family by several months. In others, 
the family dislocation may continue so 
long that a complete break-up results. 
All of these personal complexities add 
to the general distress of establishing 
a new home in a new country where 


the move sometimes includes a com- 


plete re-orientation of the individual, 
personally, socially, and vocationally. 
The intercultural marriages which occur 
among staff members offer a good 
example, on a small scale, of the 
challenge we all have to meet in 
striving for world understanding. A 
South American and a Middle- 
Easterner, having found each other 
here, without experience of the native 
culture of the partner, are thrown into 
a relationship in which their mutual 
expectations may, even more than in 
the usual conjugal association, exceed 
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what either is prepared to give. Strains 
on their domestic happiness conse- 
quently ensue and may bring to an 
untimely end their union, originally 
undertaken with such confidence and 
determination. 

The diversity of moral patterns still 
to be found throughout the world makes 
the practice of international co-opera- 
tion very difficult. Many male workers, 
from countries in which the old 
chivalry is still strong, actually face a 
puzzling predicament in their treatment 
of women employees. Should gallantry 
prevail? Should they be considered 
women or colleagues? Should he 
permit her to pay her check when they 
lunch together on official business? 
Should he stand up when she comes in 
the room? Even though the actual 
dilemma may not arise, the more 
subtle, sub-vocal communication is 
clouded. Because of the customs with 
respect to women, prevalent throughout 
much of the world, their position in 
supervisory posts, particularly of an 
executive nature, is awkward indeed. 
A woman must be a very paragon of 
tact, intelligence, and experience—with 
considerable influence behind her—to 
confront and conquer the psychological 
hazards of a responsible administrative 
assignment in an international organ- 
ization. 


Il: STAFF ATTEMPTS AT INTEGRATION 


Tenants’ Associations, Clubs, Consumer 
Co-operative, Staff Association, In- 
ternational School and Interna- 
tional House 

In an effort to counteract some of 
these divisive influences, the staff mem- 


bers have themselves initiated a variety 
of co-operative enterprises to foster 
better understanding and greater unifi- 
cation. The United Nations housing 
projects! have tenants’ associations 
which undertake to provide community 


) which make apartments available to the staff at a 
independently. 


tate considerably lower than that of 


comparable lodging managed 
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facilities, such as a nursery school for 
children of residents. Within the frame- 
work of the organization, a number of 
clubs have also been organized to 
bring together people of common 
interests, even though they may be 
from opposite sides of the globe. A 
consumer co-operative has been 
launched by the staff and already boasts 
an automobile service station in the 
headquarters area at Lake Success. 
But perhaps the most important co- 
hesive influence affecting the employees 
is the Staff Association, an active body 
made up of all employees and repre- 
sented by a Staff Committee which 
serves as liaison, to convey staff desires 
and decisions to the administration. 
This body also hears grievances and 
supports recommendations for general 
staff welfare. The periodic meetings 
of the Association serve as forums for 
discussion of staff problems and their 


proposed solutions. 


Two of the projects contemplated by 
the staff, and now in the planning stage, 
will probably contribute greatly to the 
long-range strivings toward interna- 
tional harmony. These are the Inter- 
national School and the International 
House. The former, now in the 
advanced planning stage, is organized 
for children of staff members through 
the eighth grade, and will attempt to 
provide a genuine world-wide educa- 
tional experience. The latter, still in 
the exploratory stage of development, 
is proposed as a lodging for single staff 
new to the United States and desiring 
the companionship of a club atmos- 
phere. When such accommodations 
are available, many of the personal 
problems of human relations arising 
from loneliness and social insecurity 
will be alleviated. These two facilities 
should furnish further experiments in 
international and intercultural rela- 
tionship. 


IV: EFFORTS TOWARD INTEGRATION BY THE ADMINISTRATION 


Training—Lectures and Films, Volunteer 
Services—Hospitality and External 


Adjustment 

In addition to efforts initiated by 
employees themselves, the administra- 
tion offers many services and facilities 
dedicated to the integration of the staff. 
Among these should be mentioned the 
contribution of the Training Division 
which has an impressive orientation 
program for new recruits and arrange 
films and lectures on the work of the 
United Nations for the information of 
regular members of the Secretariat. 
This, of course, tends to broaden the 
outlook of the employees and gives 
them a feeling of participation in the 
dramatic sequence of world affairs. 
One section of the Training Division 
called Volunteer Services is making 


another very important contribution to 
the social adjustment of those workers 
who are strangers to the United States. 
This section, through its many contacts 


with groups and individuals, plays a. 


significant role in public relations. 
Volunteer Services arranges excursions, 
parties, week ends, and all sorts of 
invitational gatherings where staff from 
other lands are entertained and intro- 
duced to American people and customs, 
In this way many of those who might 
otherwise find themselves alone and 
socially abandoned in a foreign country 
are made to feel at home and surroun- 
ded by understanding friends. This 
kind of welcome service, already known 
and used by many cities and towns in 
the United States where chambers of 
commerce want to encourage outsiders 
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to take up local residence, is especially 
appreciated by United Nations per- 
sonnel coming from overseas, and 
sometimes handicapped by language 
barriers in addition to their general lack 
of knowledge of their new environment. 
Housing, Transportation, Credit Union, 
Staff Counselor 

The services provided by the adminis- 
tration for the welfare and happiness 
of the new staff member are so many 
and varied that they may, perhaps, best 
be described by following a new recruit 
through his settlement period. Let us 
suppose X, a European, accepts a 
position with the organization. First 
of all his transportation is taken care 


of for him by a special section devoted 
to that task and his passport and 


‘immigration difficulties are ironed out 


in an office which handles only such 
relevant matters. When he arrives in 
this country, hotel accommodations 
are arranged while more permanent 
lodging is secured through the Housing 
Section, attached to the Bureau of 
Personnel. At the headquarters building 
he finds a cable and postal service for 
contact with his family abroad; he 
can, if he wishes, eat all his meals at 
Lake Success in any of three types of 
food service provided; he can buy a 
tooth brush, cigarettes, a magazine, or 
even a gift to send home; he can be 
shaved in the barber shop, or get 
aspirins in the clinic—if he finds the 
first hectic days too much for him. If 
he has no car and lives off the public 
transportation route, he can arrange a 
car-pool; if he finds himself faced 
suddenly with unexpected financial 
obligations, he can join the Credit 
Union and negotiate a loan. Finally, 
if his problem is either so personal or so 
unique that it cannot be solved by any 
of the services provided, he may take it 
to the Staff Counselor who is still a 
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last resource in the event that all other 
contacts fail. : 

The work of this office of Staff 
Counselor is difficult to define. In it 
are combined the functions of several 
services common in various types of 
personnel management: the employee 
relations counselor in a business 
organization, the chaplain in the army, 
the advisor or consultant on human 
relations in a government agency, the 
dean of a college—any or all of these 
explain, at least in part, the work of 
this official trouble-shooter who listens 
to the personal problems as well as the 
job grievances of the staff. The 
question pertinent to our present 
inquiry is: what part does the Staff 
Counselor play in integrating the staff 
into a homogeneous group? How does 
the work of this office contribute to 
that unity of purpose and performance 
so necessary to the successful operation 
of the United Nations? 

Because of the unique nature of the 
organization and the wide geographical 
distribution governing the selection of 
its personnel, the counseling of such a 
group becomes a challenging task in 
individual as well as in group relations. 
The counselor must be aware of the 
varying patterns of behavior of the 
different cultures and communities 
represented by the staff, and be on 
guard against establishing a standard 
marked by a preference for the Occi- 
dental, or more specifically Anglo- 
Saxon, character components. The 
individual client must be understood 
in the context of his culture, and his 
problem evaluated in that framework. 
His adjustment to his job, to his com- 
munity, to his family are all, of course, 
part of his total individual integration 
which contributes so much to the 
smooth interrelation of his culture 
group with others in the Secretariat. 
This attempt to help the individual find 
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a solution for his personal problems is, 
then, the work of the Staff Counselor, 
and here in the ordering of the micro- 
cosm (individual human relations) the 
success of the macrocosm (international 
relations) may indeed be mirrored in 

As the people of the world, who look 
to the United Nations for hope in the 
future, begin to understand the gigantic 
problems facing world organization, 


they will be patient with the mistakes, 
the “ politics,” the intrigue, and the 
selfish motives that seem to be the 
pattern of international relations. They 
will realize more and more how much 
high-minded dedication has gone into 
the attempt to solve the complex 
problems of human relations which lie 
behind any realization of the great 
vision of international peace and good- 
will, toward which we are all striving. 


Author’s Note: The views expressed in this article are, of course, purely personal 
and are not to be construed as in any way necessarily those of the United Nations. 
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* 
BERNARD STEINZOR. A biographical note appeared in Vol. II, No. 2. 
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C. V. D. Hapey was born in the British West Indies. He graduated in science at 


- the University of Britstol in 1923 and spent the next two years in psychological 


research under the direction of Professor Sir Frederick Bartlett, at the University 
of Cambridge. He was Dean of the 1944 Social Welfare Training Course in 
Jamaica organized by Professor Simey, and lecturer in the 1945 Course. He has 
had experience as planter and schoolmaster in the British West Indies, and is at 
the present time Social Welfare Officer of St. Vincent, in the Windward Islands. 


IsaBeL E. P. MENziEs took an M.A. in Economics and Psychology at the University 
of St. Andrews in 1939. On the outbreak of war she joined the staff of the Economics 
Department at St. Andrews, where she worked until the summer of 1945. During 
this period she spent some months as a statistical assistant with War Office Selection 
Boards, and for two years acted as local investigator in the Dundee and St. Andrews 
area for the Social Reconstruction Survey carried out by Nuffield College, Oxford. 
In 1945 she left St. Andrews to join the headquarters staff of the Army’s Civil 
Resettlement Units, where she worked until she joined the staff of the Tavistock 


Institute in 1946. 


Dr. KeHor, who received her Ph.D. from Ohio State University in 1935, has 
published a number of articles bearing upon her work in cultural relations with 
minority groups in the U.S. as well as with military government in the Far East 
where she spent two years as Education Specialist for the War Department in 
Korea. During the war Dr. Kehoe worked in the West-Coast Japanese evacuation 
program as Director of Adult Education for the War Relocation Authority and 
her experience in the field of education includes six years of college teaching in 
addition to her work in guidance and administration. 
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